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PREFACE. 

It may be deemed proper to fay fomething on the publicatioji 
of a Volume which has been fo long promifed to the pubHc, and 
is now produced under the patronage of the Most Noble the 
Governor General, in the hope that it mayprove acceptable 
to thofe who wifh to benefit by a fcientific theory of horfeman,r 
fljip, and praftice the rules, in fituations where they may not be 
able to- procure the aid of a matter. 

Convinced of the great fuperiority of Mons. de la Gueri-, 
ij IE re's fyftem, and anxious to acquire knowledge upon every 
fubjeft that related to a favourite purfuit, I long ago tranflated his 
Treatife on the Stud; and had advanced a good way in that of his 
Riding School, when I underftood from Captain Isaac Hum* 
PHRYS, that the late Colonel Thomas Deane Pearse, 
Commandant of the Bengal Artillery, had tranflated the fame 
Treatife, at the requeft of Mr. Hastings, 

The executors* of thee{late,with that degree of liberality which 
diftinguifties men anxious to promote public purpofes, prefented 
me with the manufcript, which I prepared for the prcfs, by col* 
lating it carefully with the original, and ftriking out thofe parts 
which appeared more calculated to encreafe the fize, than the 
utility, of the Volume. This, with the tranflation of his Treatife 
upon the Stud, I prefented to the Hon. Sir John Shore, then 
Governor General, who propofed printing it at the public ex- 



* Captiini Ifftac Humphrys ftnd Henry Grace. 
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PREFACE. 



pence, ordered the plates to be engraved, and four hundred copies 
to be ftruck off. By fome unaccountable means the manufcript 
was loft, and going over the work again, I perceived that Beren* 
GER, in his tranflation oiBourgelot (a contemporary Parifianau^ 
thor) was, in feveral places, more full and fatisfaftory than Gue ri- 
niere; which induced me to propofe the prefent mode of ar- 
jangement. 

This mode has happily met the approbation of the Moft Noble 
the Marquis Wellesley ; and, as His Lordfhip has given the 
moft generous and flattering encouragement to my feeble endea- 
vours, I have now only to hope, that thofe may prove as ufeful to 
the public, as I have found them inftruftive to myfelf. 

The Treatife being merely didaftick, arranged in the fimpleft 
form, and expreffed in the plaineft language, little is required in 
the tranflation. Yet there are fome few words, the appropriate 
meaning of which, as applied to the Manege, I have not been 
able to find in any Diftionary ; thefe however are unimportant, 
hut the y^ord paffage muft be particularly attended to; for, in 
the common Englifli acceptation, it means going to one fide ; 
while the meaning, as applied by Mons. delaGueriniere, is 
the elevated, fliortened, cadenced walk, or trot, whether advancing, 
reining back, going to the right, or to the left; and upon one 
fpot it is termed piaffe. 
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A 
TREATISE UPON 

HORSEMANSHIP. 

CHAPTER I. 

F r H E 

RIDING SCHOOL. 



Ai 



^LL the arts and fciences have rules and principles by means of which 
difcoveries are made that lead to pcrfe(ftion. . Horfemanlhip feems to be 
the only one that requires nothing but pra(flice» and this miftaken idea is 
the reafon why there are fo few well drcflcd horfcs^ and why . the greater 
partofthofe, who flatter themfclvcs they are horfemen^ have fo little ca- 
pacity. 

The want of defined principlei^, puts it out of the fcholar's power todif- 
tinguilh faults irom perfcftions ; he has no refource but imitation ; and 
unfortunately it is more eafy to follow a bad example^ than to acquire 
uleful knowledge. 

Meffieurs Du Pleflis, and de la Vallce, fo much cfteemed in the happier 
days of horfemanlhip^ have left us no rules to lead to that perfe&ioa 
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i?yliich they acquired ; deprived of thofc advantages, wc can only feel for 
information, in the works of tbofe, who have recorded the principles df 
their praftice ; and amongft an infinite number of more modern authors, 
there are only two, whofe works are held in general cftimation. Mon* 
fieur De La Broue, who lived in the Reign of Henry the fourth of France, 
compofed a work in folio, comprifing the principles and pradlice of his 
matter John Baptifte Pignatelli, who taught in the academy of Naples, 
the beft fchool in the world, to which all the nobility of France- and Ger* 
many, who wilhed to become perfedl in the art of horfemanlhip, reforted, 
to benefit by the lefibns of this illuftrious matter. 

The Duke of Newcaftlc, an englifti nobleman, who was preceptor tb 
Charles the fccond, paid the fcience of horfemanfliip the greatett of 
honours, by making it the ftudy of his whole life.; and was allowed to be 
the mott ikilful horfcman of bis age, 

Amongft the other Italian, French, and German authors, who have writ- 
ten upon horfemanfliip; fome'havc been prolix and difiufe, others have 
been laconic and concife : both of thofe errors I ihall endeavour to avoid ; 
and in the following fticets, deliver my ideas upon the fubjed, fo as to be 
clearly underttood, with the afliftancc of the plates, as a fubttitute for the 
fchool. 

The opinions of thofe who attempt to ridicule the theory of the art, 
will not prevent me from maintaining it's utility, I agree however, that in 
an exercife where the body afts the principal part, practice is indilpenfa* 
bly neceifary. 

Theory teaches us to proceed upon juft principles, which inftead of op- 
pofing, fervc to improve and embellifti nature. 

Pradice produces facility, in carrying into effcdt the fyftem, that theory 
inculcates ; to acquire this facility, patience and afffiduity, with decifion 
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And vigour, but above all the love of horfes, is required ; and thefe qualU 
ties conititute a true horleman. There are few men who do not love 
horfcs ; that fentiment feems to arife from gratitude for the fervice the 
animal renders man. Should any perfon think otherwifc, the puniftiment 
of his indiiference will arife from the accidents he is expofed to, or from 
his being deprived of the fervice of that noble and valuable animah 

By vigour and decifion, I do not mean excefs of violence, or imprudent 
temerity, but that kind cortipulfive force, which keeps the borfe in awe of 
the aids and chaftifemcnts ; while his rider preferves that eafe, equlUbre, 
and grace, infcparable from true horfemanlhip.— The difficulty of ac» 
quiring thefe qualities, and the length of time necefTary to become perfedt in 
the arr, has made many perfons (who affcft to know a great deal) 
declare the manage ufelefs; thefe prejudices, which timid truth cannot al- 
ways oppofe with effc&, prevent many from cultivating this noble and ufe- 
ful exeicife, which tends to render a horfe fupple, mild, and obedient; 
without which, he mud be entirely unfit for war, the chafe, or the fchool. 



CHAPTER IL 

Of the various Tempers of Horjes. 

This knowledge is the firft defideratum in the art, and every fcholat 
ihould make it his principal ftudy ; but long experience is required, to en* 
able a horfeman to difcover the fources of good or bad difpofitions* 

With a horfe of proper ftature and proportion of parts, inheriting 
ftrength, courage, and docility, the true principles of the fchool may rea- 
dily be put in praftice; but when nature rebels, and thecaufe of obfti* 
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nacy is not perceptible, the means employed to fabdue, may create new 
oppofition,. inftead of curiogthofe vices fuppofed to be known. 

Want of docility commonly proceeds from exterior or interior defeds^ 
wcakncfs natural or accidental, in the reins, haunches, hoofs, Ihoulders, 
legs, or the fight; want of courage, fluggilhncfs, impatience, paffion and 
malice, to which might be added, bad habits. . 

Bad habits are occafioned by bad management, and when once rooted, 
they are more difficult to correft than a bad natural difpofition : Colts be. 
gin to contrad them at a very early period, when at liberty in the ftud ; 
which makes it painful to them to fubmit to their firfli lefibns, and the 
dominion of mankind, who taking the advantage, which they pretend to 
affert nature has given them over horfes, too often carry their power be. 
yond moderation ; and no animal has a ftronger fenfe, or more reten« 
tive memory of undeferved.punifliment than a horfc. 

Formerly there were people employed folely to train colts, when taken 
from the dam, denominated Cavalcadours de Bardelle. They were al- 
ways cbofen from amongft thofe diftinguiflied for patience, ingenuity, 
boldnefs, and diligence ; qualities not fo immediately neceflary amongfl: 
horfes that have been mounted ; their bufinefs was to handle and familia- 
rize the colts, to take up their feet frequently, and beat the under part of 
the hoof gently in the manner of driving a nail ; to accuftom them to the 
bit, faddle, girths, and crupper, by which means they gained 
upon the colts, made them gentle and eafy to mount, never ufing force 
or coercion, until every other means failed. Thus they rendered every 
colt familiar and fond of man ; while his vigour, powers and courage were 
prefcrved. The adoption of fimilar pradice in modern times would be 
found equally effectual. 

Eflcntial defeats of dangerous confequence are ihyncfs, vice, to be ref*- 
tiyc, ramingue ?Lndi enticr. 
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Sbynefs proceeds from the fear of particular obje&s which they will noc 
approach : this may arife from natural timidity, or a defcdt of vifion - 
vrhich makes objed"s appear different from what they really are : this fault 
is cncreafcd by beating. There arc alfo fome horfes, that after being long 
confined in the ftable, will ftart at every thing they fee upon firft coming 
our, but this is of very ihort duration, if they are not beaten, and are with 
patience familiarized to ftrange objects. 

A vicious horfe is ihat which by ill ufagc has become fo perverfe, as to 
bite, kick, and hate his rider; ignorant and ill-tempered horfemen, make^ 
their horfes vicious. 

A reftive horfc (ignoraniiy called a rufly horfe) refnfcsto 03 forward, . 
(lands ftill in the fame place, and refifts the efforts of his rider in different 
viays, the word is derived from the verb rejerto ftop* 

A ramingue horfe, in working doubts and hefuates to go forward, advances ^ 
a little and then ftops, and is as it were of two minds : the original word 
ramingo in Italian fignifies a young bird or neftling, which when full grown 
and fledged, refufes to quit the neft or bough, tho' urged and foliciled by . 
the parent birds to launch into the air and take its flight. , 

The eniier horfe, refufes to turn, and this proceeds from the awkward- 
ncfs and ftiffnefs of his body and limbs; fometimes however from vice • 
and bad habits. The temper, or mind of the animal (if the expreflion may 
be granted) muft be foftened and foothed, or the pliancy of the limbs, will 
. avail but little : they (hould therefore aft in concert, and as the one is able 
the other fliould be willing and ready. The term entier in its figurative 
fcnfe, in which it muft be always underftood in horfemanfhip, means a 
ftiff-horfe, or one that is not fuppled, and therefore refufes to turn from 
the pain and difficulty which he finds in putting himfelf into a proper pof. 
turc: inits original and literal fignification, the word means whole, imire, , 

B 
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unbroken, and is derived from the Italian word /»/gr« as that is from the- 
Latin integer : the Italians therefore, who always fpeak in metaphor, and 
from whom the terms of horfemanfliip are adopted, or naturalized, by 
other nations, figuratively call a ftifF and undifciplined horfe an intire or 
unbroken horfe ; which from the ftifFnefs and tightnefs of his joints and 
mufclcs, is not able to bend himfelf, but in turning moves all of a piece, 
like a beam, or bar of iron ; while -the adive and fuppled horfe, who can 
bend himfelf readily, and becomes part of the circle he defcribes in turn- 
ing, may be faid to belike a chain, fo to loofcn and Ihift his limbs, as to 
break and divide himfelf as it were into parts-: hence perhaps the term 
horfe breaker. 

When thefe defeiSls arife from want of courage, or from wcaknefs, it 
will not be eafy to remove them by art. It is neceffary however to remark^ 
that both the courage and powers of the animal may be deftroyed, by 
mounting, and dreffing, when too young. The proper age depends upon 
various circumftances of Tmea.ge, climate and individual qualities. 



CHAPTER III. 



Of the injlruments ufed in drejjing horJeSt viz. the f addle , 
bridle, hridouy martingale, cavefon, chamhricre, Jzvitchy 
the fpurSf the longe, and the pillars. 



SECTION I. 

The demlpeak is perhaps the beft kind of faddle for young horfes and 
fcholars, but it fliould exadHy fit the horfe, and be placed fo as neither 
to impede the motion of the fliouldcrsj nor throw the weight upon the 
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bins; the pannel Ihould be equally ftufFed, and may be advantageoufly 
lined with goat's fkin, the hair outwards; if the horfc is well formed, nei- 
ther crupper nor breaft band will be required, though both are ufeful for 
troop horfes. 



SECTION 11. 
r // £ BRIDLE, 
ijl. The Mouth-piece. • 

The moulb-pUce in order to produce the wiflied for efFedls, and ope- 
rate juftly and with certainty upon the mouth, fo as to be able to raifc, fup* 
port, unite or rcftrain the horfe, without violence or pain, ihould be placed 
direftly and evenly upon the bars^ exadly between the teeth called the 
grinders and the tiifl^es i and the chain called the curb^ ftiould reft equally 
and fmo3thly on that hollow under the chin, comm^^nly called the beard. 
The mouth-piece by its appf4yy or the force with,\yhich it preffes the bars^ 
is employed to retain the horfe in his pace, and to make him ftop. The 
branches govern, dired, and unite him ; and the curb is the cement and 
foul of both : for the mouth piece could have but little influence over the 
bars from above, nor the branches when pulled below, if the curb did not 
conneft and animate both. This is the manner in which the bitt operates, by 
means of the parts which compofe it, viz. the mouth-piece^ branches 
and curb^ each of which has its diftinft office, although all muft concur 
and aft in union, to produce the propofed effeft. We will explain how 
this end is to be attained, and, to be more exaft^ will fpeak of each ar- 
ticle fcparatcly* 
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SECTION III.. 

The branches and curb ^ arc formed in different iites, indifferent ih'ap» 
•nd proporiions, as the mouth which is to wear the bitt requires, and thcfc 
different Qiapcs and proportions are what diftioguifli one bite from another. 

The mouih'piece is that pait of the bitt which the horfe carries in his 
mouth: this is fometimes made of one intire piece oi'xTon^ kneed or bent in the 
middle, and fometimes quUeHrait. Some again have a joint in the middle, 
and other mouih-pieces have a hollow fpace in the middle, in which the 
tongue is lodged, which being not preffcd fo much as when the mouth- 
piece is level, remains more free and undifturbed. . This arched fpace is 
called the mounting, liberty or up/ct^ and from its Ihape and fafliion, 
gives a particular denomination to the bitt, as a pigeon necked, a duck or 
gooje necked bitt ; fo called, becaufe the two parts which compofe this neck 
arc foimed in refemblance of the necks of thefe birds.. The branches arc 
thofe paits of the bitt to which the m,ousb'pie(e,\s]o\Viti\ and inferted, 
and which reaches from the horfe's cheek to a certain lengih below his chin. 
They are fomctime$ bent and turned into different llispes, ard according 
to the proportion in which they are bent produce different cffcds upon 
the horfes mouth. When ftrait, the branches confift but of two parts ; an 
eye^ or hole at the top, to which the head-ftall is buckled ; and an hole, or 
ring at the bottom, in which the reins are fattened ; befides this, one or two 
fmall chains, and fometimes a (lender bar of iron run acrofs near the bot- 
tom, to keep the branches firm and fteady. 

Thofe branches, which are formed obliquely, are bent in different parts> 
and in different degrees at the upper end, near the mouth-piece. Whea 
they are bent fo as to make a projedlion near the mouih-piece, this projec* 
tion is called the elbow^ or Jhoulder ; and when it is towards the bottom, 
it is named the knee or bam. There is an imaginary line belonging to all 
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bitts, called by horfcmcn and bitt-maker», the line of the hanquet, or 
upper part of the branch above the mouth-piece, which beginning from 
the i^e at the top of the branch, runs to the end. In this all the de- 
licacy of the art confifts j for it is the rule and guide by which the bitt is 
to be adapted to the mouth, and by which the ftrcngth or weakncfs of 
the branches are to be known. To thefc we may add one part more, 
which (s called the arcb of the banquet^ and is at the infertion of the mouths 
fleet into the branches. Under this, there is another called the beard. 

The next and laft article belonging to the bitt, is the r;&j/>3 or curb 
which goes under the chin. The perfcftion of the bitt, and the certainty 
of its effeds depend upon the union and correfpondence of the curb with 
the branches. To attain this purpofe, great cxaftnefs muft be obferved 
as that it be of a juft aijid fuitablc length with the beard^ and that it re- 
mains flat and immoveable in its place, not galKng, or pinching the part, 
but yec keeping it in due fubjedion : for were it to be loofe, and (hift its 
place, it would render the branches entirely ufelefs. This curb Is com- 
pofed of many links ; the larger they are, the gentler and eafier they are, and 
when, from the tickliftinefs and delicacy of fome horfes, they happen to 
be too ftrift, a piece of cloth or leather, put between them and the beard 
will blunt their eflfcdt. The adjufting the curb properly, is a matter not 
only of the utmoft confequence to give the branches their due power 
but is alfo of fo much exaftnefs and nicety, that few of the bitt-makers 
themfelves are equal to the tafk, fo as to know the Ihape and temper of 
each mouth, the dependence which all parts of the bitt have upon one 
another, of what length or Ihape to form the branches^ and to complete 
the machine with that truth and juftnefs, which the purpofe to which it 
is deftined mod abfolutely requires. The greateft difficulty is to fix the 
curki and, although it calls for fo much care and knowledge, and almoft 
each horfe, from the fizc or temper of his mouth, Ihould wear his bitt wtk 
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a difference y yet they are generally kept ready madey and many people are 
content to buy them fo, and thruft them into their horfe's mouths, pleafed 
with the polifh, and mechanic neatnefs of the work, which in this nation 
is very beautiful; and judging this to be fufficicnr, concern themfclves no 
farther. 

Of outward form elaborate^ of inward lefs e:<aff. Milton. 

When the curb (as already mentioned} is too loofe and long, it defeats 
the operation of the branches^ and by giving too much room, allows them 
to go back, which pofturc oftentimes galls and frets the horfe's lips, and 
frees hijn from fubjcftion to the hand. 

When it is too (hort, it is always too fevere, and binds and gags the 
horfe, fo as to occafion great uneafinefs and difturbance, depriving the 
branches likewife, to a certain degree, of their juft effcdt. In order to 
hinder the hook to which the curb is hung, and which confines it in its 
place, from hurting the horiecUhcr in bis check or Up, great care fhould 
be taken to turn it fomcwhat round and thick, and to proportion its length, 
fo that it may touch only the extremity of the lip, which is the place 
where it joins the laftKnk of the curb. The due length is generally fixed by 
the diftancc from the eye of, the branchy to the elbow^ or fhoulder ; and in 
Jirait branches where there is none, to the place where the elbow would be, 
if there was one. If the 3^jrrf is too tender and fenfible, it will be proper 
to make the curb of one piece of iron, remembering to have it round, 
Imooth, and well polifhed j taking care to make the curb reft in its place, and 
not to flip up above the beardyy^on the jawbone, as it happens to horfes which 
are fmall, narrow, and very quick of feeling in that part. To keep it fleady, 
therefore, ihtbooks muft be longer than they commonly are, hollow or arched, 
cfpecially upwards, and the curb either round or flat, according as the beard 
requires, and Jhort^ to baUncc the extraordinary length of the books. To. 
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ihield the beard likcwife from the prcflbrc of the curhy a bit of cloth, of 
leather, may be put between them ; and where the part is fo very ticklifli, 
as hardly to allow any thing to touch it, the curb may be made entirely of 
leather. There is likewlfe another method which may be praftifed upon 
thefe occafions, cither to work with the reins put under xhcjhoulder of the 
bitt, which leffcns, to a great degree, the force of the curb^ and is called 
working with falfe reins; or elfc to lay the curb entirely afide* As thefe 
curbs are calculated for the eafe and relief of horfes whofc beards are too 
foft and yielding, there is a fort oUurbs likewife which are deftined folely 
lo horfes whofe beards are thick, fle(hy^ and fo dull and hard, as fcarcely 
to have any feeling, but lean upon the hand, force^ or break from it, and 
commit many difordcrs, either from a bad temper, want of ftrength, of fup- 
plencls, and adivity ; or, as it fometimcs happens, of all together. The 
€urh prefcribed for horfes of this charafter (having firft tried the fmooth 
curb of one piece) muft be hollow, indented, or armed with fmall teeth,, 
and of one piece of iron. 

This indeed has great power, and will perform all that can be executed 
by a bitt; but it iis too rude, and fo painful, as to be unbecoming in an 
horfeman to ufe. The more eligible part will therefore be, with horfes to 
which fuch feveriiy is requifite, either to rejeft them totally, or endeavour 
to form them by milder treatment, and with judgment and knowledge, 
rather than to expofe them, by the harihnefs of this curb, to work dif- 
agreeably, or be indebted for their obedience to fo much rigour and cruel- 
ty. It was likewife cuftbmary to fix above the mouth-piece a thin chain^ or 
ilcnder bar of iron, refcmblinga (mdll fnaffle, but better known by the 
French term of trenckefle. This, at prcfent, at Icaft in this country, is laid 
afide ; it neverthelefs has its ufe, and may be employed with advantage to 
horfes which are apt to drink or /wallow their but, as the expreffion is, oc 
bury itfo deep in their mouths, as to hinder it from having a due and juft^ 
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tffea. It fcrvcs alfo, to a certain degree, as a player^ to refrefh and enliven 
the mouth, fomewhat in the {ame manner at the little chain fo called, which 
is hung in the middle of the u^ett and laying upon the tongue, keeps it ia 
motioi), and makes the mouth moid and pleafant. 

Such, under various forms and combinations, are the component parts of 
the machines called bitts. The general rules which muft be obfcrved in 
adapting them to the mouth, the different forts at prefent in ufe, with 
their properties and effeds, will now demand to be confidered ; but as thia 
cannot be done but relatively to the mouths to which they are to be applied, 
it will be indifpenfably ncceflary, in this place, previoufly tofpeak of them, 
«nd of feveral particulars incident to them. 



SECTION IV. 

Of the Bars and Lipu 

In order to be able to adjuft a bitt to the mouth of any horfc, the firft 
thing neccffary is to examine the qualities, and to confidcr and meafurc 
the proportions^ io as to make it tally and anfwer to the temper and pro- 
perties of each particular part. The method of doing this, is to be able to 
difcern the natural faults and imperfcftions, fo as to palliate and correfl: 
them by the ftrufturcof the bitt; for were the mouths of horfes good and 
pcrfeft, there would be no trouble, and little need of fcience, to furnifh 
them with bitts* 

The general defefts are, that they are too narrow and fmall, or too 
large and wide; that they have the /^w^/^^ too thick and broad ; the chan- 
nel, or place where it is lodged, too confined and ftraitened ; the hart 
too dull and hard, or too delicate ; the Up too flat and flefliy; the falatc. 
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or roof of the mouth, too nice and tickliih, and too low, that Is to fa/ 
too jlejby^ or not fufficiently fo; and above all, the jaws too large, nar- 
row, and confined. Nor does it fail fometimes to happen, in addition to 
the perplexity which each particular defed will occafion, that they all meet 
together in the fame horfe, and being oppofice and contrary to each other, 
will demand the utmoft (kill of the moftable horfeman to Ileer between thefe 
difficulties, which this complication of diforders will throw in his way. 

It is not, however, thethicknefs of the &>j, the hardncfi of the laY$\ 
tior the bigneis of the tongM^ which need occafion much trouble ; for a 
palliative, if not a remedy, may certainly be found in allowing a large and 
open //*/r/y to the bitt, fo as not to prcfs or confine the tongue » and in 
having a firmer and fuller afpuy upon the bc^i^ but fo as not to fqueeze, or 
difturb the lips. But when the mouth is narrow, and the bars at the fame 
time tender, a more ferious diftrefs muft arife; for if the mouth-piece is 
fmall and thin, to fuit the fize of the mouth, it will offend and hurt the bars*, 
and in this inftance, the biff, inftead of fixing and afluring the horfe's head, 
will teaze and fret him fo as to make him tofs it about, and commit many dif- 
orders with it. Vf htn the fongueh grols andclumfy, and the ebannd nar- 
row, the afpuy, or ftrefs of the moufh-piece, which ought to be upon the bars, 
will render the liberty fo comparatively fmall, that it will aft rather upon the 
tongue-, and, inftead of eafing and relieving, will confine and prefs upon it, 
fo as to occafion uneafy fenfations. Again, when the tongue is unreafonably 
large, and the palate very low, and quick of feeling, the liberty, being required 
to be very high, will rub and fret the palate with its top, fo as to make the 
horfe open his mouth in a difagrceablc manner, beat upon the hand, and 
behave very irregularly. Thefe difiiculties every horfeman muft expeft to 
cncounteri and they are fo combined and united, as to require the utmoft 
ikilland difcernment to reconcile them together; nor will the bell effortSj 
-and niceft refinements of the arts fucceed, without much patience, continu- 

D 
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ed exercife, and the difcreteft condud:* Ic has been already mentiooed^ 
that the fenfibility, or dukcrsof-the bars, proceed from the greater or left 
quantity of fleih with which- they are covered i. as well as from their f^rm^ 
and their being more, or Icls round, ovjharp and ridgy ^ and fituated bigb or 
bw. In proportion, therefore, to thefe qualities, it will follow^ that the 
^ influence of the bitt, or appuy^ muft be ftrongcr, or more gentle and mode* 
rate. Mere common fenfe inftruds us fo far ; but we fliall be ftill more fuU 
ly convinced by the horfc j for he muft neccflarily be guilty of many follies 
and extravagancies, when the bitt is either fo rude as to give him pain, or 
fo eafy and weak as to be ineflfeduaL 

Thofci lj9tf^ whofe mouths are good in all their qualities, and juft \vk 
all their part^ -^hat is/ whofe mouths are reafonably wide, whofe tongue lays 
eafily and properly in its channel, whofe lips are not thick, nor flefhy^ 
whofe ^^rj are endued with a certain degree of feeling, without being too 
tender, fuch horfes will require but little trouble, and the fimpleft and 
plaincft bitt will fuffice, cfpecially if to thefe advantages, a fine and long 
forehand, a fmall and welUturned bead be added, and they are active, ftrong^ 
and gentle, with fpirit and courage ; horfes of this ftamp will prevent the 
labours of art, for nature may almoft be faid to have ^///^^ them herfclf, 
when Ihe furnifticd them with thefe happy and fupcrior qualities. The only 
difficulty is to find them. 

When an horfc poflcflcs all the qualities which conftitute a fine mouthy 
and, at the fame time, is weak in his fore parts, it is certain that he will,, 
and muft lean more upon the hand than he ought, and will, upon this 
account, require a ruder and more powerful bitt j and although no bitt 
ihould be fo harfli as to caufe pain, yet, in this inftance, it is evident, that 
one ought to be ufed which is ftridtcr, and more compulfivc, than in other 
circumftances would be neceflary. 

Whca the bars are round and callous, and the lips are fleChy and big^ 
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the bitt fhould be fo conftrudcd, as to keep clear of the lips, and prcfs onlf 
upon the iars. If, on the contrary, the bars are good, and the lips in fauk, 
the intention of the bitt Ihould be to eafe the bars, and attack the lips 
more forcibly. Both thefe arc efFefted, by making the mouth-piece thicker: 
or thinner, where it is to eafe, or prefs upon thefe parts. If the bars arc 
hard and callous^ and the lips fmall and thin; zmoutb-piece fomewhat fliarp. 
and edged will be more cfFeftual than one that i^ round. When the bars 
are hard, the lips large, or the mouth narrow, the mouth- ftece fhould be 
formed fo as to affcdt the bars, and leave the lips at liberty ; that is to fay, 
it fhould be thick and round at the middle, and fmaller and fharpf r at the 
end. When the mouth is dry and dull, a player, or fome rings hung upon 
the mouib-piece, by their turning and motion, will awaken the feelings, and 
make the mouth frefh and pleafant; and when the bars are fomewhat life- 
lefs, and the mouth narrow, fo as not to fufller much iron to be put into it» 
a large liberty, with the moutb-piece narrowed,, and fharpencd off towards the 
ends, will take up lefs room, and from its fbarpnefs be more felt by the 
bars* It muft be remembered, that each of thefe bitts muft have the liberty 
in proportion to the fize and adtion of the tongue, and the properties of the 
palate. 

But when, to thefe imperfedions, heat and fretfulnefs of temper arc 
added; if the bitt, which was calculated to remedy the vices of the mouth 
only, Ihould fail of the expcfted efTedt, inftcad of augmenting its rigour, you 
fhould make it more eafy and gentle, by compofingihci»(?»/A.^/Vftf of one 
entire piece, without a liberty^ if the tongue will permit ; and if not, one fhould 
be made, flill keeping the «^///i&-/>/V(^tf entire, that is to lay, not broken 
or disjointed, and the two parts fattened by a link in the middle ; but the ' 
liberty hollowed out of a folid piete, which will have this advantage, that 
being folid, it will not bend, and will keep the mouth in a firm and juft' 
appty^ fixing the beadt and maintaining a conftant and equal degree of 
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fubjedion In fuch horfes as are apt to have tlieir heads fickle and uncer* 
tain ; and reconciling them to the conftraint better than a joinied liberty 
could effeft ; teaching them, at the fame time, by the uniformity of repeated 
leffons, that all their efforts of rcfiftance are in vain, and that no irregular 
motions of the head, no grimaces, or diftortions can avail, to change or 
remove what is fixed and ftable ; and to which habit and patience will, foon 
or late, difpofe them to fubmit. 

With refpeft to horfes whofc ban are high, (harp, and endowed with 
fuch fenfibility, as fcarcely to fuffer any thing to touch them, a plain and 
fimple mouth-piece, or cannon will be mod fuitable ; it fhould be moulded 
likcwife with the ends thick and /////, and with a liberty for the tongue^ 
which, by being bent, will work more upon the lips^ and confequently fpare 
the bam ; while time and perfeverance, which conquer moft difficulties, will 
lend their affiftance, and reconcile all. To proceed ; It is not only neccfla- 
ry that the branches (hou'd have their peculiar and diftinft cffeft, and that 
the mouth-piece Ihould correfpond with the itrufturc and temper of the 
mouth ; but it is indifpeniibly neceffary, that both thefe parts (hould aft 
together, and aflift each other, and that with the ucmofl: truth and exad^ncfs, 
othcrwife many difordcrs would arifej for how nicely foever the mouth-piece 
may be adapted to the mouth, it will avail but little if the ^r^?/rri&« do not 
correfpond-, for if they are too rude and har(h^ the horfe will be afraid of 
the mouth-piece, gentle as it may be, as much as if it was really fevere; and 
if^ on the other fide, the branch fhould be ftrait to a certain degree, and 
the mouth-piece too weak and eafy, it would not have its due eHed*, to raife^ 
confine, or fupport the horfe; but he would lean upon the hand, and grow 
• ib heavy and dead, as to be very aukward and unpleafing. In thefe deli- 
cate circumftances the horfeman mud trurt to his experience, and cmplay 
Ills judgment; nor is it a fmall fharc of either that will be fufficient to 
uSireft his cenduft ; above all^ he ihould be well and intimately acquainted 
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with the faults and defedft of the horfe, and able to dlfcem when they 
will admit of a remedy, and when they are incurable ; ihould know the 
temper, and fee what qualities nature has given, and what (he withholds, 
fo that be may decide how far to interfere, and to what degree of juftnefs 
and grace he may hope to bring the animal, fo as to make it anfwer the 
end he wilhes to attain^ 



SECTION V. 

Of the Tongue and Palatei 

When the w»^w is fo thick that it cannot be contained in the channtly 
or is too broad and big, it will prevent the mutb-piece from retting upon 
the bars, will make the apfuy hard and dead, deprive the bitt of its du« 
effea, and frequently be bruifed, fretted, and injured by it. The true 
and only remedy for thefe evils, is to allow a proper place for the tongue, 
by making a juft and convenient liberty. The fantaftical and ftrang^ liber- 
ties or upfets of bitts j which are fo frequent in books, as well as the pre- 
poherous bitts which are to be found in them, are entitled to no notice 
upon tlus occafion, inafmuch that they appear to have been formed 
rather to exercife the fancy and invention of the bitt-makers, than to anfwer 
the wants of the able and judicious horfeman. 

In what cafes this liberty (hould be formed, either ^oUt or cpmpofed of 
twopartSt we have fet forth in the preceding chapter} it will be fufficieot 
then barely to repeat in this, that when x!tit tongue is well-formed, and of a 
fcafonable fiz^ it ihould befmall and moderate; and when the tongue is 
gcols and big, it ihould be large and fpacious ; or, in other words, it ihould 
sbe adapted (o the tongue, and made in meafure and proportion to it, care 
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being taken at the fame time^ that it be not fo wide^ as to aflfedt the iarSf 
for upon them the whole virtue of the bitt depends. 

When the mouth is JmaU and narrow^ the moktb-piece muft be in propor- 
tion, rememberings at the fame time, that it fhould not be fo little and thin, 
as by its fliarpnefs to alarm the bars ; for it will be better to fuffer fome light 
temporary inconveniencies, fuch as to let it wrinkle the lips, or prefs upon 
the tufhes a little in the beginning, than to make the horfe defperate, by 
hurting the fenfibility of his bars; or, to avoid that fault, by putting more 
iron in his mouth than nature allows it to contain. With thefe difficulties 
thehorfeman muft contend awhile; which, if attacked with prudence and 
moderation, will by degrees grow lefs and lefs, till they totally vanifli. 
Time, and a judicious treatment, will bring the bars to a proper tone and 
feeling, and the mouth will become at lad fo feafoned, as to be patient of 
the bitt, and obey its impreffions at the will of the hand which direds it. 

To thefe likewife many faults and irregularities in the horfe may be add- 
ed j ^s gaping f or opening the mouth beyond mcafure, than which nothing 
is more difpleafing to the eye, putting out the tongue, or letting it hang 
outon tf«^ JiJe; drawing it up above the mouth-piece, wreathing and moving 
bis jaw, arming himfclf, or reftingthe branches of the bitt, or his chin, 
upon his breaft, and carrying his head entirely on one fide; to thefe bad 
habits and tricks, it is not in tbe power of a bitt to furnifh a remedy. 
Long and patient exercife, difcretion, and a corredt and judicious hand, are 
the only means which can be employed to redrefs thefe capricious poftures 
ofthei'^tf^; and for the opening of the mouth, the beft corre&ion is ,t» 
place the noje-band low, and draw it very clofe and tight, unleis. the vice 
proceeds from the bitt, by being too big for the mouth, or caufing aiqr 
paihor uneafinefs; in which cafe, the bitt muft be altered, and the cauli^ 
being removed, the effeft will ceafe» 
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When the horfc Idls out his tongucj it proceeds either from a bad habit, 
or becaufe it is too long. When the latter is the cafe» it may be cut 
(horter^ and the remedy is certain, but too cruel to be offered, although 
conftantly prefcribed by ancient writers : when it is owing to mere whim 
(and inclination, and the bitt fits fo juftly and equally in his mouth, that no- 
thing can be found amifs, the fault muft either be permitted, or the offend* 
' ing part be made Jhorter by amputatum^ as in the inff ance of its being too 
long. When the horfc lolls it out on one fide, he thereby fruftrates, in part, 
the effedk of the bitt, and renders the appuy uncertain. Frequent and gentle 
ftrokcs of the fwitch or whip, to alarm and furprize him, arc the beft cor- 
reftions that can be ufcd; though fome prefcribc a fort of muzzle, with 
fmall, and Iharp points of iron, to prevent or punifli the fault. The 
horfes which draw up their tonglies, and bring it over the moutb-piece^ are 
generally guilty of this trick from heat, fretfulnefs, and too much fenfibi* 
lity. To cure this evil, care fhould be taken that the bridle does not 
molcft or incommode the mouth ; and that the liberty be fo eafy and 
large, as in no degree to prefs or difturb the tongue; and in order to 
pacify and moderate a temper too quick and impetuous, the lenities of 
patience and gentlenefs, of a light and ftcady hand, and of a foft and eafy 
bitt, will prove the mod effedual medicines which can be adminiftered. 

When an horfe turns and twifts his under jaw, being guilty of (as 
already faid) what the French horiemen term, faire les forces ^ or imitating 
the aftion of a piir of Jheers when they cut any thing; the beft remedy 
is to ufe a bitt formed of one piece, and now and then to ftrike the part 
lightly with the whip, and keep a conftant hand. The horfe which is apt 
to catTy low J or arm bimfelfy which is effefl-ed by the horfe's curling his neck, 
lb as to touch the upper part of his throat with the branchesof the bitt, 
^commit* a fault which is beyond the power of the bitt to prevent or cure.. 
To hinder the habit of arming^ a round bit of wood has been recommend^- 
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cd by ancient writers, to be placed in the hollow part of the jaws, which, 
in feme degree may ftop his chin from turning downwards, fo as to toUch 
his throat, and prove more efFedual than any afllftance that can.be gained 
from the bitt^ which is a machine whofe fole intention and fole powers arc 
diredied to pull the head d<nvnwardsy and confequently cannot raife and fup^ 
part^ztid pull it down, at the fame time* The ufual method of attempting to 
raife the head, is to employ a bitt with branches that arc eafy and foft in 
their operation; $x to make ufe of a bridoon to hold the hand high; but 
all thefe endeavours go but a little way> and are fo very unequal to the 
taflc required, that thofe horfemen who undertake to raife an horfe by 
the agency of the ^i//, defeat their wiflies by the very means they ufe to 

make them fuccefsful. 

m 
Having thus difcourfed of ^iV/j in a fummary and general manner, it will, 
perhaps, be requiiite, before we difmifs the fubjed, to recapitulate the 
foregoing particulars, and lay down the plaineft and mod certain rules for 
the information of thofe perfons, who may wiih to be acquainted with the 
properties of different bitts, and to know how to adapt them fo as befl: to 
anfwer the horfcman's views and intentions. 

The eafier, Ampler, and lighter a bitt is in all its parts, provided it 
produces the defired effed:, the better, and more agreeable it will be. 

The neater and fmaller the mouth-piece is, in proportion to the fize and 
qualities of the mouth, the more pleafing ic will be to the horfe. 

The mouth-piece that is made of two parts, and joined in the middle, is 
more eafy than that which is whole and entire. 

The rounder and fuller it is towards the ^nds, the fofter and gentler ic 
will be to the mouth* 
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The liberty or u^et fhould be formed in proportion to the mouth, cfpe- 
cially to the tongue^ for the eafe and accotncnodation of which it is prin* 
cipalljr calculated. 

The Moutb'pieceSf called pigeon^necks^ goofe-necis, cats-feet, pas d* ane, 
canon a trompe^ or a canne, both which are entire, and arched in the middle, 
(and for which there is no Englilh term) with many others, Ire diftinguifh- 
cd from one another, only by being whole, or elfe of two parts jointed in 
the middle, being fuller and fmaller in the mouth, and by having the upfet^ 
or liberty^ larger or more confined* 

In this particular, and in this only, the real and effential difference con- 
iifts, and not in the fantaftical figures and Ihapes into which they are 
wrought, nor by the addition of melons^ bells, pears, balls, olives, pater-- 
nojiers, or beads, f catch mouths^ and cats-feet. Sec. with which, till of late 
years, it was ufual to cover and load the biits ; and which arc now dc- 
fervedly rejeded, as cumberfome> abfurd^ and ridiculous. 



SECTION VL 

Of the effeH of the Bridle^ 

It ii from the branches, in alliance with the curb, that the mouth-piece 
receives all its life and power. Thefe branches aft with greater, or lefs 
force, in proportion as they are nearer, or farther removed from that part 
of the mouth-piece which preffes upon the bars, and is the effencc of the 
whole. With refped: to the line of the banquet, or upper end of 
the branch, and the eye, it muft be remembered, that the lower parts of 
the branch are influenced folely by the different proportions and different 
fituations of the upper part called the eye. If this is placed high, it re* 
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fiftsthe power of the branches, and keeps them ftrait and firm; fo that 
when they arc pulled, the motab-piece, which is between it and them, 
preflcs more ftrongly upon the l^ars, than it would do, if cither of thcfc ^ 
parts were to yield and give way to the other. On the contrary, if the 
banquet and eye were placed Uw^ they would be too weak to refift the 
force of the brancbesy and the ntoutb-piece could have no cfFcft. This 
is fo infallibly certain, that the fituation alone of the eye will make bran* 
ches of different conftrudions, operate in the fame manner, and produce 
the fame effedt i fo that a. ftrait branch will be as powerful, as one which 
is ^^«/ and turned, provided the eye be placed equal high in both: and 
the line in which the reins a£l, that is from the ring of the branch to 
which they are fattened, be equally diftant from the point of appuy^ or that 
part of the tnoutb-piece before defcribed, which the branches immediately 
attack : the variety, therefore, of turned branches, which abounded for- 
merly, and of which fome are ftill in ufe, are, perhaps, more to be com- 
mended for their graceful appearance, than for poflelling any qualities 
fupcrior to thofe inherent in xht ftrait j for the powers of both depend 
upon the eye^ which fits as* fovereign, and commands the whole bitt. 
When the eye is fixed to a certain degree of height^ and the branches are 
Jhorty the bitt becomes powerful and fevere. The fituation being chang- 
ed, and the eye lower, accompanied with a long branchy will make the 
bittfofter, and more indulgent^ 

Long branches, by being at a diftance from the hand, confine and 
bring down the horfe's headj^or/ branches, therefore, being nearer to 
the hand, mutt contribute to raifc it. 

A branch, of whatever fhape it m^y be, becomes ftrong and rigo- 
rous, when the lower ends advance upon the $utftde of the rm of the 
ian^ucU 
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The contrary cflTcft is obtained, by making the lower ends turn 
inward, or, in other wotds^^towards the neck of the horfe, as the term 
outward fignifies^^^ it. 

Short branches arc more forcible, and rougher than Img^ as their power 
is more inftantly felt, than if it came from a diftance, and awe and con- 
ftrain the mouth very fl:ridly» 

Having thus differed the bitt, and flievrn the diftinft and fcparate office 
of each part, we will now beg leave to gather up the fcattered limbs, put 
them together, and place the entire machine in the horfe's mouth. 



SECTION VII. 

Of the Bitt which Jhould he given to a young horfe. 

Id the beginning of an undertaking, whofealtnis to fubdue and reclaim 
nature, and that at a time when Ihc is wUd, ignorant, and even aftonilhed at 
the attempts which are made upon her, it is evident that Ihe mufl not be 
treated but with lenity, inftruftcd with patience, and by fmall degrees, 
and that nothing fhould be offered that may hurt, furprize, or occafion 
any difguft. The horfeman, therefore, Ihould not aft the part of a tyrant^ 
but the part of a lover j not endeavour to force her fubmiffion, but ftrive to 
gain her confent and good wUl, by affiduity, pcrfeverance, and the gentleft 
attentionsi for what profpeft of fuccefs would rougher manners afford ? 
To what purpofc would it be to compel a colt to go forward, or turn 
from fear of the whip or fpur, and to trot and gallop fo freely, as to fup- 
ple hishmbs, and form his paces, if the novelty of the bitt, and the un- 
accuftomed reftraint to which it fubjeais him, Ihould vex and confound 
him, fo as to make him not know what to do, nor how to behave in thefc 
«twmc$. It cannot be expcfted that be will be guided, and go with 
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eafe to himfclf or picafurc to the rider, if the inftrument by which he is 
to be conduced offends, or gives him pain : all habits and acquirements 
fliould be attained gradually, and almoft imperceptibly ; rigour and pre- 
cipitation would ruin all, and inftead of forming the horfe to the execution 
of what is required, may plunge him into vice and rebellion, fo as to oc- 
cafion much trouble and lofs of time before he can be reduced. 

He ihould not, therefore, at firft be confidered as if he was defigned to 
be formed to all the exadtnefs and delicacy of thebitt; and the horfeman 
ihould be content if he will endure it in his mouth, fo as to grow by 
little and little accufiomed to it, till the reftraint becomes by habit fo familiar 
and eafy, that he not only is not offended, but begins even to delight 
in it. For this purpofe great care fhould be taken, that the bitt be 
eafy and gentle in all its parts; that the mouib-piefe be larger than it 
need be for an horfe already bitted i that it in no wife incommodes the bars^ 
fqueezes the lips^ or galls the tongue. 

The mouth-piece called a canoHf with ^ joint in the middle, will be 
the mod fuitablc ; the ends of it Ihould be as large and full as the fize of 
the mouth will permit, for the thicker and more blunted they are, the 
eafier they will be to the horfe, and the appuy lefs ftrift and fevere. The 
links of the curb Ihould be big, fmooth, and well jiolifhed ; the curb 
fomewhat long ; the branches fliould be cxaftly even with the line of the 
banquety to make the appuy moderate and equal. They ihould likewife be 
long ; nor docs it fignify of what fliape they are, for with moft horfcs, 
they ought to be fo weak, as fcarcely to have any eiTeds fo requifite it 
is to guard againft every thing that may annoy, or difturb the horfe in 
thefe firft trials. In order to reconcile him to this new conftraint, the 
fCins fliould be held in both hands, and the horfe, for fome time, fliould 
only walk under the rider. Above all, upon this and all other occafions, a 
firm, a light, and diligent hand isnecefifarys f<H: although the bitt is a&. 
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tfie rudder^ by which the horfe is to be (leered, yet it is the band which 
muft hold and diredt the rudder; and fo fuperior is its power, that at all 
times it can make a gentle bitt Jevere^ and convert rigour tu cafe and 
Joftnejs. 

Such are the outbneSf and general principles upon which the zvt of bitt- 
ing horfes is eftablifhed, and by which it muft exift. Under thefe heads^ 
however, many diftindions muft be made, and many variations permit- 
ted, which, however minute and nice, are yet fo effentially neceffary, 
that without attending to them upon proper occafions, the wifhes of the 
horfeman could never be accomplifhed* 

It is not eafy, however, to defcribe and explain the exceptions to thefe 
general rules, becaufe they cannot alvjrays be forefcen, nor is it certain 
that they may happen ; whenever, therefore, a cafe occurs in which a 
departure from thefe principles becomes neceffary, it muft be left to the 
judgment of the horfeman to ad as the occafion requires ; for no general 
and pofitive diredlions can be given in many unexpefted difficulties which 
may arife, and which, therefore, the horfeman himfelf muft redrefs upon 
the fpor. 

To attempt to point out the means of doing this in a book, . would be ad- 
ing like a phyfician, who prefcribes without feeing the patient; a bare repre- 
fentation of the difeafe may indeed be made, but there may be many circum- 
flances and particularities in the conftitution, which ought to be confidered, 
but which cannot be known till the parties ar? together. In our inftance, 
therefore, the patient muji miniJUr to himfelf^ and ad from his own knowledge 
and difcernmcnt,. The leading and general rules may be gathered from 
books^ but the deviations from them to certain d^ees, and the refinement of 
the art can be known and learnt only among borfes, and in the manege. I 
have> therefore, judged it to be the better part, to lay before the reader only 
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a general view, without going into too minute a detail, which would probably 
avail only to puzzle and mificad. For this reafon I have likeAvife forborne to 
fpcak of the bittsatprefent moftin ufe; fuchas tiitconjalf/ehitt, fo called from 
the famous Montmorency, Conftable of France, who was the inventor of it. 
The French bitt, the Pignatelli bitt, which beans the name of the renowned 
horfcman whofirft defigned it. The pijiolhixt, or buade, owing its firft 
name to its refemblance of a piftol in its branches, and the fecond to its au- 
thor. Thcife, and a few others now in ufe, are tol)e fcen in the (hop of every 
bitt-maker, and their properties are explained in admoft every treatife of mo- 
dem horfemanfliip.* Suffice it to repeat, that however they may vary in 
the Ihapes and figures of their ^r^j/zri&tf/, yet the effcntial difference confifts 
merely in their length or Jhortnejs, and in their being more or lefs before or 
behind the banquet, or in an even line with it. 

Upon thefe foundations is ereded the art of bitting horfes, which art, as 
far as it reaches, is fure and conftant ; but which, in fpite of all the merit and 
praifeofwhichithasfo long been in pofleffion, will, upon aferious and 
Urid trial, never, I doubt, be found adequate to the views of a found and 
intelligent horfeman, nor capable of bringing an horfe to that degree of fup- 
plenefs, and exacSnefs of carriage, which the truth and perfedtion of the ait 
r^uu-e. Thefe attainments feeming to have been referved for a more fimple, 
but powerful machine, called ^tjnaffie. 



* It is not for the fame reafon that the bitts ufed and valued in this nation, and diftinguifh- 
ed by the names of fT^/ww/A bitts, Pelbam bitts, hard 2iV\di Jharps, Slc. are not mentioned 
here. They are neither bitts Tiox/tioffles^ but infra clajfem, and of no account. Nor can what 
is called the Tuikilh bitt be valucdi till feverity and brutal violence (ball be deemed vixt)itt 
in riding. 
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SECTION VIII. 

Of the Snaffle. 

From what has been laid in the foregoing chapter, the reader muft be fen- 
fible of the many difficulties which, from the difference of conformation in 
the bodies and limbs of horfes, the qualities of their mouths, their tempers, 
the fetting on of the head, and other particulars, that pcrfon has to encounter 
who undertakes to bin an horfe. The almoft infinite number of bitts, which 
formerly were in ufe (but now judicioufly reduced to a very few), their va- 
riety of (hapes and figures, xhtuk oi cavejcns^oi bridons and marli-ngaks, 
which adled with them as auxiliaries, and the number of general rules and 
diredions fummed up in the former chapters, all feem to proclaim the art of 
bitting an horfe to be one conftant ftruggle between nature and art ; in which 
the former, though harrafled and reftrained, has feldom, I fear, been totally 
fubdued, and that from the infufficiency of the arms which have been employ- 
ed againft her. The bridle, in its colledive fenfe, is that inftrument, which 
principally enables the horfeman to govern and guide the horfe, fo as to make 
him execute what he requires of him. To perform his bufinefs juftly and 
gracefully, the animal muft firft be made very fupple in his fore parts ; and 
his head and neck fo managed, that one may be raifed, and the other arched or 
bent, more or lefs, to the hand to which he is to turn. The bridle called 
the bitt is fo impotent in its endeavours to raife the head, that it even produces 
the oppofite effeft ; nor, from the confinement in which it keeps the horfe, 
and the fmall compafs it affords for the adtion of the rein, does it allow 
the rider fufficient room to bend him, without pulling down his head, and 
putting him upon his Jhoulders, both of which are incompatible with the 
true and found principles of the art. The frequent ufe of cavejons and bri^ 
dom fully evinces the want of power in the bitt to fupple the horfe, or raife the 
fore part. 
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The figures and reprcfentations of horfes working upon different leffons may 
be appealed to, for the confirmition of this aflertion ; the books of paft times 
abound with them, efpecially the boafted work of that king of horfemen, 
the duke of Newcaftle ; whofe horfes are all drawn with their heads between 
their knees, and yet are exhibited to the equeftrian world, as ftandards of 
truth, and models of perfedion. The fucceflbrs of this duke, and of other 
great mafters, as imitators are generally a blind and fervile herd, ran head- 
long into the errors, adopted the faults of their predeceffbrs, and always made 
ufe of bitts, without refledling upon their efFedfa, or perceiving that they 
could operate but to nuke the horfe carry low, and to put him upon his 
Jhoulders, while they thought he was all the time upon his haunches. And 
it is plain from the conftant ufe of bitts, and of cavejons in conjundlion with 
them, that the ancient horfemen undcrftood but very imperfedly the pofturc 
in which the horfe's head fliould be placed, fo as to influence and dired his 
motions according to the formation of his body and limbs; for there is fuch 
an immediate and ftridt connedion and dependency between the parts, that 
the change of poflure in any fingle one, will more or lefs, affed the whole^ 
To illuftrate this, let the horfe be confidered as a lever, or poll, when one 
end is downward, or towards the ground, it is certain that the other muft ht raffed 
and tumed upward. If the head of the horfe, therefore, is brought dozvn to- 
wards his knees, it will follow that his croupe muft be ratfed, and that it is 
thenimpoflible for him to be balanced upon his haunches, ortobewellinZ^^^^; 
for the hand can have but little power over the horfe, while the head is down^ 
nor has the horfe, when in this attitude, a poflibility of uniting, or putting him^ 
Jelf together ; for this can only be done, by bringing his haunches under him^ 
and making them fupport the fore parts : a bitt, therefore, operating chiefly 
tx) bring drjjn the head, cannot but, more or lefs, be the fource of thefe 
errors and contradidions. The ufe of the ^rii^« joined with the i/V/ (unlefi 
confidered as a bridle in referve, m cafe the bitt Ihould breaks or otherwifc 
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fiil)» pioves the infufficiency of the bitt to raife and fupport die fore parts. 
This little inftniment ferving only to awaken and animate the mouthy and 
laife the head when die hoiie becomes heavy in the hand» or carries low. 

The piodigious variety of hitts which were ufed in former times, loudly 
]^xx:Iaim the difficulty of adapting diefe machines to the mouths of horfes, £0 
as to anfwer the wiihes of the rider; for although much wantonnefs was in« 
dulged in the invention of y!» jM/ijfj and of fuch ftninge forms; the greater 
part of diem muft nevertheleis be confidered as purely calculated for the fer^ 
viceofthehorfeman; while the prodigious number of them, and the difFc- 
rence of their figures and dimeniions, prove the uncertainty of the means 
employed^ 

To form a conjedhire of the intentions of the ancient horiemen from the 
bitts they ufed, they feem to have had litde more in view than to awe and 
c<Hnmand the horfb by force and violence, fb as to be mailers of them at 
all events ; and die bitts which they put into their mouths, and the cavefons 
over the nofe, plainly confefs that they placed all their hopes in the feverity 
of their tools, and the ifaengdi of the hand which held them; while all fen- 
fibility in the horfe, and exadbiefs and delicacy in the man, were either 
difr^arded, or unknown. Thefe reproaches, however, are now no more, 
and the prefent times are fo enlightened, as to poflefs the art of bitting horfes 
in its fuUeft extent, and to be able to difplay it in its utmoft force, purity, 
and el^ance : unfortunate and miftaken at the fame time ! For the bitt, with 
all its improvements and boafled virtues, can never operate fo as to reconcile 
reftraint with liberty, raife and bend at the fame time, fo as to draw up, and 
place the horfe's head and neck in a pofture which muft oblige him to be 
upon his haunches, without boring however, or turmng his nofe upward, but 
in proportion to his ftrudture and mould, keeping the mouth cool and frefh, 
and enabling the horfe to perform his bufinefs^ be it what it will> with that 

H 
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freedom, brilliancy, andjuftice, which conftitutc the perfoaion of horiemaiu 
fhip ; unlefs, perhaps, in the inftances of a few horfes, which may be fo per- 
fed: in mind and body, as to be properly called the Phoenixes of their kind. 

An humbler, plain, and hitherto dcfpifed inftrument, can neverthelefs do 
the feat; and that with fuch certainty, readinefs, and eafe, that to prefer a Utt 
to it, feems to be as ftrange, as to make ufe of the huge, complex, and intricate 
machine, called by the ingenious Hogarth ♦, a new invention to draw a cork out 
of a bottle, inftead of a common Jcrew ; than which, in a good hand, nothing, 
can be more effcdlual. 

This inftrument is called xhtfnaffie; and if ever there wtls z panacea, or 
univerfal medicine, Ac/najle is one for the mouths of horfes; it fuits all, it 
accommodates itfelf to all, and either finds them good, or very fpeedily makes 
them fo ; and the mouth once made, will always be faithful to the hand, let 
it adl: with what agent it will. This bridle can at once fubjedt the horfe to 
^^t reftraint, or indulge it in eafe and freedom; it can place the head cxadly 
as the horfeman likes to have it, and work and bend the neck and fhoulders to 
what d^ee he pleafes. He can raife the head, by hokling up his hand ; by 
lowering it, it will be brought down ; and if he chufes to fix and confine it 
to a certain degree, he muft ufe for this, as well as for the purpofe of bending, 
double reins, that is, two on each fide ; the ends of which muft be fattened ia 
a ftaple near the pommel of the faddle, or to the girths, higher or lower, as 
the mouth, proportions of the horfe, and his manner of going require; and 
if properly meafured and adjufted, they will form and command the horft fo 
cffedually, as in a great decree to palliate many imperfedions of the moudi^ 
and many faults in the mould and figure. 

The reins thus faftened, or even one only, for the fake of working one jaw 
and fide, will operate, more or lefs, as the branches do to a bitt, and the 

• Vi4e his prints of the Rake's Progrcfc, 
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Ihaffle -will almoft be a hin^ a bridbn, a cavefon, and martingale in one. When 
thehoifeman would bend his horfe, he muft pull the rein of that fide to 
which he is going, and lengthen that of the oppofite, that they may not coun- 
teradl each other. Nothing will awaken a dull mouth, and bring it to life and 
feeling, fo foon as this biidle. If the mouth is hard and callous, the iron 
fhould be twifted fo as to have a fort of edge, which will fearch the lips, . and 
when they will permit, the bars\ and if gently moved, or drawn from . fide 
to fide, keep the mouth frefh and cool. If the twijlsd, or rough fnaffle, is 
thought too harfli, and the hand not Ikilful enough to moderate its efFeds, a 
fmooth fiiaffle may be ufed ; or if a bit of linen be wrapped round the twifted 
Ihaffle, it will make it eafy and fmooth, and the mouth once made fine and 
delicate, will be true to its feelings, will obey the fnaffle, and follow the hand 
with as much exadbiefs and precifion as the bin knows to demand, but with 
more freedom and boldnefs than it ever can allow. Nor need the aids of the 
horfemanbe ruder, or more apparent, than when ufing abitt; for if the 
horfe be quick in his feeling, has a mouth well- worked and feafoned, and is 
aiflive, fupple, and willing, that is to lay, be completely drejfed, the rider may 
turn and wind him at pleafure, with as much grace, eafe, and fecrecy, as the 
bitt can boaft. To conclude, the bitt is certainly more graceful, and the 
horfe appears, when fumifhed with it, to more advantage ; it likewife is more 
ftrong and coercive than iAs& fnaffle ; but its power can be wanted only in the 
circumftances of hard mouths, and rude hands, where mere violence is pre- 
ferred to gentlenefs and art; as in the inftance of coach -horfes, and many 
otheiSj under the management of common grooms, and other ignorant people.* 

* To the late Major General John St. Leger I am indebted for the following concife and 
valuable obfervaiiooa upon Sir Sidney Meadows's pra^ice in dreffing horfcs. 

Begin by endeavouring to gain (he confidence of your horfe, in the ftable, in the 
fchools and in the field, which is eafily done with a colt, or a horfe that has not been ill 
treated, and may be effcAed in almoft every cafe, by a man who poCTeflTes fagacity, patience, 
and courage, to difcern his difpofition, indulge his propenfity, and command his obedience. 

Although the running rein jodicioufly applied, will be found adeauate to every cafo 
that can occur* in forming the mouth, and placing the head ; it (hould be a general rule 
inttiiining coi(8| to keep the head high : the tertebraeof a horfe have been compared to 
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To fuch pcrfons I do not addids this difcourfe ; yet I could tell them^ if 
they wifh to know, that it is the mouth alone in which they fhould put their 
truft, and not in the ftrcngth of theirarms, nor in the rigour of the bitt; and 
when this is formed, and reduced to a juft temper^ and the hand knows how 
to play upon it, they will find, that not only a^Ji^j^, but even a ribband, or 
packthread, will be fufficient to guide and controul the animal in all its mo- 
tions. The mouth, therefore, being made, and without it there can be no rid- 
ing, the fnaffle will be as efFedlual as the bitt, and in all other particulars great- 
ly fupcrior to it ; while it (lands doubly valuable and recommended fiiom the 
plaiimefs and fimplicity of its compofition, and from the eafe and readinels 
with which it maybeufed. 

Such are the properties and merits of thc/naffie; thefe, long obfervation 
and not a little experience have taught me to think preferable (generally (peak. 
ing) to thofe of the bitt, and to point out and reconunend, with all deference 
to othcn. Confcious, at the fame time, that in doing this, I commit high 
irea/oM againft the dignity and pretended rights of the bitt, t>ut not being legal- 
ly entitled to the pre-eminence it hasfo long enjoyed, this lacrifice is due to 
jultice and to truth. 

■ ■ Detrabere aujus 
H^rentem capiti multa cum laude coronam. Hor. 



• plank in equilibrio, and when one end is raided, the other muft neceffanly be depreffed; 
elevating the^head has therefore not only the efFeft of fettling the borfe upon hu haunchei. 
but of preventing numeroutdiforderi, fuch as rearing, plunging, and forcing the hand. 
Byraifingthchcad, or more properly fpcaking the neck, the elevator mnfcUs of the 
fcapula, infcrted in the four laft cervical vertebra:, aft more forcibIy,and that bone takes a 
wider tnirle, which enables the horfe to throw out his fore legs, and raife the arms high : when 
that point is gained, and the {hoaldcrs well fuppled in their forward motton, the head nay 
be lowered to iti proper iituation. 

^ As the primary leffons will be of very ftiort duration, a powerful rider is recommende<|» 
iMt the aids may be given vigoroufly when occtfion rcqmrei* 
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SECTION IX. 

OJ the Bridon. 

The bridon^ maritngale, and cave/on, are no more than afliftants, and humble 
attendants of the bitt ; they ought, therefore, to ftiare the fate of their mafter, 
and fell with it. Wherever the ^f?/r*/^-r^w^//fnaffle comes, it will extinguKh 
and banifh them from the common-wealth of horfemanfhip. In pading con- 
demnation, it may not, however, be improper to aflign fome reafons for pro- 
nouncing fentence uponihem. 

The bridcn, to be confidered in its beft light, muft be employed only as a 
fecond bridle, or bridle in referve, in cafe any failure of the firft, or great bridle^ 
called the bitt, fhould call for its affiftance. In battle, therefore, or even in 
hunting, and upon other occaiions, it may be of much fervice; for in war the 
reins were compofed of links of iron, and were no more than fmall chains, 
which could not be fevered by a ftroke of the fword, or febre. The bridles 
worn by coach-horfes at prefcnt, when exercifed, or taken out to be watered, 
arc of this fort, and ufed upon thefe little occafions, inftead of the bitts 
which they wear when put to draw the coach. The bridons or fmall bridles, 
are of feveral forts : fome have one joint in the middle, fome two, and others 
arc quite even and fmooth. Thefe variations, however, are diftindions which 
make no difference, for they all produce the fame effed. When ufed with a 
bitt, the bridon is intended fomewhat to bend the neck, but more efpecially to 
raife the head, and to corred the cfFed of the bitt in pulling it down i fo that 
between them, there is an eternal conteft and oppofition ; but the bridon h 
ndt ftrong enough to ftand againft the force of its antagonifl. That horfeman, 
therefore, who wiflies to have his horfe carry high, Ihould ufc only a bridon or 
JnaSle, which is the fame fort of bridle, only thicker and ftronger; and if he 
would have his horfe carry his head /c?3c^, let him employ the bitt; but to ufe 
them together is to endeavour to reconcile flat contradidions ; inafmuch u 
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dut when the head is to be ratfedhy the Hdcn, the bin muft ccafe to aft, and 
when the latter confines^ and pulls xllxtktaA down, the fonner becomes totally 
ufelefs. 



SECTION X. 

Of the Martingale. 

The martingale^ invented by Evangelijia^ an eminent horfcman of Milatty 
is a long ftrap, or thong of leather, the one end of which is faftencd to 
the girth, between the fore legs, and the other to the bitt, or, which is 
the better way, (hould have a thin mouth-piece of its own. It is of fcrvicc 
in cafes where the horfc toflcs his head, or turns hi& muzzle upwards, when 
he ^^a/j upon the hand, and his head is uncertain and inconftant; when 
his jaws arc too tight, and when he is Jag-necked. In thefc circumftances, 
the martingale^ although decried by many horfemen, will have its merit^ 
and contribute to bring down the nofe, and fettle the head in a juft and, 
becoming pofture, till, by pradicc and habit, the horfe will be able to car* 
ry it with fteadinefs and grace. 

It is neverthclefs rather a rude and compulfive implement; but the 
faults abovcmentioned, being rather defperate, require a defperate remedy: 
nor is it improper to prepare a young and unmouthed horfe for the bitty for it 
will confine and place the head, by a gentle reftraint, without difquicting 
and alarming the mouth at firft, fo much as the bitt will do ; which a&ing, 
upon the bars and beard^ fubjedks the horfc to greater rigour. 

The difficulty in ufing the martingale confifts entirely in fixing it to a juft 
mcafijre, fo as not to check the horfe, nor yet allow him in too wanton a 
liberty. This the horfcman muft do for himfelf, and confult the make of 
the horfe, his temper, and manner of going, as his guide and dircftor-. 
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liihc/naffleisuCtd with the reins faftcncd low, it becomes a martingale^ 
or a better thing; becaufe the hand can make i: ftriaoreafy, zndhtb by 
turns, as the rider plcares, and the horfe requires. 



SECTION XI^ 

Of Cavefons^^ 

Thisis aninftruiient, which, from the earlieft days of modern horfe- 
manfhip, even to the prcfent time, has been employed and confidered as the 
moft cfFcftual, and almoft the only means of breaking and reducing a 
horfe to fupplenefs and obedience. Many are the forts which have been 
invented for this purpofc ; differing from each other in no eflential point 
but in being of different degrees of mildnefi or feverity; and it is aftonifli- 
ing to what an cxcefs of cruelty they were carried to anfwer the latter pur- 
pofe; they are always tied over the nofe, and being made of iron, and arm- 
ed with fliarp teeth, harrowed and tore the poor animal in a manner that 
might have made a butcher blulh, but of which the old horfemen fcem to 
hare been proud ; it being a fort of proverbial boaft among them, that a 
bloody fwfe made a good mouth ; their chief intention being to reftrain and bend 
the horfe by the c&vefon, and to {ave the mouth at the expcnce of the mfe ; at 
the fame time encumbering the horfe with both, nor confidering, while they 
thoughtof/n;/»f the mouth, that is, not making it aiequainted with the i/V/, 
that, till it had been properly worked and formed, it could never be true and 
faithful to the hand ; and that in order to be made, it mud firfl: be prepared 
and feafoncd ; and although a raw and ignorant mouth may be fpoilcd by a 
rough and injudicious hand, yet there is no natural mo\M\\^ however good^ 
that does not require to be moulded, and wrought upon by the bitt, before 
it can be brought to fuch a temper and feeling, as to ad in a clpfe and de- 
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licate correfpondcncc with the hand which is to govern it. Upon this prin* 
ciple^ therefore^ of reafoning, it muft foliow> that if an horfe is to be 
worked only by means of the comejon^ and the bitt is to be inadtivc, or but 
flightly employed ; let him be never fo well dreffcd to the cavejm^ yet, 
when be comes to be rode with the bitt alone, as he ought fometimes to 
be, his mouth, for want of pra6tice, will be aukward and unformed, 
though years may have been fpent to make him other wife complete. The 
cavefm^ therefore, to be feen in its bell light, and allowed in its fuUcft 
extent of merit, (hould never be ufed h\ix, ^s preparatory to the bitt^ and 
as an engine to bend and fupple the horfe. In which latter ofEcc, it cer-- 
uinty can boaft a power much fuperior to that of the bitt, and fuch at 
muft entitle it to the greateft applaufe, were it not humbled by one unhap- 
py circumftance, that at the fame time that it bends ^ iipulls dawn the head, 
and puts the horfe upon his Jbotdders. 

In fpitc of this inconvenience, it is neverthelefs certain, that if the fer- 
vices of the fnaffle^ as abovemcntioned, were not known, the cave/on muft 
Hand poITefTed of much praife; and as it is very efficacious in bending and 
fuppling the horfe, may at leaft difpute precedence with the bitt ; while 
both, at the appearance of the fnaffle^ which is both in one, and fomething 
more, ought to retreat, and bide their diminijhed heads. 



. SECTION XII. 

The cbambriere is a thong of leather about fix feet long, tied to the end of 
a piece of wood like the handle of a whip, about four feet long. This in- 
ftrument fcrves to roufc and animate horfes that are dull or hold back j 
and to chaftife fuch as refufe to go forward. It is alfo of great ufe to drefs 
A horfe in the pillars ; but the proper manner of applying it muft bjc well 
*mdctftood. 
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' The whipisbaniflied from the general praftice of well regulated fchooIs» 
becaufe too fevere; it (hould however be always at band^ as It may be 
* required to chaftife horfes that have thick coats^ and are infenfible to 
the application of the chambriere. 

The /witcby is a twig or rattan, which the rider holds in his right hand, 
about three feet and a half long. Were it longer, the middle would 
firike the flioulder, but the application of the point is required, to animate 
without bruiiing; it gives grace to the horfeman^ and familiarizes him to 
the mode in which he mult carry his fword. 

The Jpurs^ too well known to require a defcription, are ufed in the 
aids and chaftifements given by the legs ; the neck ihould be longer 
than common, othcrwife the rider would be obliged to give his legs too 
much motion when applying the rowel of the fpur. 

The fo«|[tf,isacord, about the (izeof the little finger, and twelve feet 

long, with knots at the intermediate diftance of every two feet, a ftrap 

and buckle at the end to faften to the middle ring of the iron cavefon. 

It is of excellent ufe, to make young horfes trot in circles, with the aid of 

the chambriere, and alfo in chaftifing thofe that are reftive or obftioate, 

by working them in circles, as will be fully defcribed in its place.* 

» 

• «* Though aU horfes arc generally bought at an age when they have already been back- 
w ed, they (hould be begun and prepared for the rider with the fame care, gentlenefs and 
•« caution, as if they had never been handled or backed, in order to prevent accidents which 
•* might clfc arife from flcitiilhnefs, or other caufes : and as it is proper that they (hould be 
" taught the figure of the ground they are to go upon when they arc firft mounted, they 
^' Ihould be prcvioufly trotted in a longe on circles, without any one upon them. 

" The manner of doing this is as follows : Put an eafy cavefon upon the horfe's nofc, and 
•« make him go forwards round you, (landing quiet and holding the huge ; and let another 
•« roan, if you find it neceflfary, follow him with a whip. All this muft be done very gently, 
*' and but little at a time : for more horfes arc fpoiled by overmuch work, than by any other 
•* treatment whatever ; aiid that by very contrary eflfef^s : for fometimcs it drives them into 
«• vice, madnefs and defpair, and often ftupifiea and totally difpirits them. 

«* The firft obedience required in a horfe is going forwards; till he performs this duty 
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The pillarsy are two round pofts, fixed upon the line that divides the area 
of the manege. The invention is generally afcribed to Eumenes, 
when befieged in the fort of Nora by Antigonus^ fearing his borfes 
fliould fall fick from want of exercife. 

The height of each pillar (hould be about eight feet, and the diftance 
between them five, with holes oppofitc to each other at every fix inches ; 
from four to fix feet above the ground, they Ihould be fo far fixed under 
ground as to be immoveable, and withftand the exertions of the mod un- 
ruly horfe. 

" freely, never even think of making him rein back, which would inevitably mike him 
<< reftive : as foon as he goes forwards readily, flop and carefs him. Yoa mud remember 
♦« in this, and likewife in every other exercife, to ufe him to go equally well to the right and 
'< left \ and, when he obeys, carefs him and difmifs him immediately. If a horfe that it 
«* very young takes fright and (lands dill, lead on another horfe beiorc him, which proba. 
*^ bly will induce him inflantly to follow. Put a fnaffle in his mouth; and when he goes 
** freely, faddle him, girting him at firft very loofe. Let the tord, which you hold, be 
*f long and loofe ; but not fo much fo ai to endanger the horfe's entangling his legs in it» 
'* It mud beobfcrved, that fmall circles, in the beginning, would conftrain the horfe too 
'< much, and put him upon defending himfeif. No bend muft be required at firft; never 
** fufier him to gallop falfe ; but whenever he attempts it, ftop him without delay, and then 
<< fet him offafreih. If he gallops of his own accord, and true, permit him to continue 
<< it ; but if he does it not voluntarily, do not demand it of him at firft. Should he 
« fly and jump, (hake the cord gently upon his nofe without jerking it, and he will fall 
'< into his trot again. If he ftands ftill, plunges, or rears, let the man who holds the 
'' whip make a noife with it ; but never touch him till it be abfolutely necefifary to make- 
*< him go on. When you change hands, ftop and carefs him, and entice him by fair means 
** to come up to you ; for by prcfenting yourfelf, as fomc do, on a fudden before horfes^ 
<* and frightening them to the other fide, you run a great rifk of giving them a (hynefs« 
*^ If he keeps his head too low, (hake the canftfon to mske him raife it ; and in whateveG. 
<< the horfe does, whether he walks, trots or gallops, let it be a conftant rule that the rootioa 
<< be determined, and really fuch as is intended, without the leaft (hufiling, pacing, or any 
*• other irregular gait." iarl of Pembroke^ 
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^ CHAPTER IV- 

Of the Terms of the Art. 

^ It greatly facilitates the acquiring of any art or fcience to underdand 

the terms of that art. Horfemanftiip has its terms, and therefore I 
(ball endeavour to give clear and precife definitions of them. 

i^ Manege. — This word has two meanings^ the place of exercife, and the 

cxercife itfelf. The places of exercife are fometimes covered, and fometimes 
open. A covered manege, thirty-fix feet broad, and thrice as long, is a -- 
goodfize; an open manege may be longer and wider, according to the \-/^ ^; 
ground, and furrounded with paling. The term, when applied to the ^ ,, 
exercife, means the manner of dreflTing a horfe to all forts of airs. 

Air^ is that graceful attitude, which a horfe ought to have in his different 
paces; alfo the cadence proper to each motion he makes, whether natural 
or artificial, as will be more fully explained hereafter. 

To change bands, or to change, is the adion of the legs of a horfe, 
when he changes his feet either to gallop with the left or the right leg 
foremoft. This term is taken from the old matters, who named the parts 
of a horfe from the parts of a man, in preference to thofe of other animals, 
as we dill fay the mouth of a horfe, the chin, the arms, fo they ufed to 
call the feet of a horfe the hands, and the line or tread of a horfe when he crof- 
(es the manege before he changes his feet, is called the change of hands. 

Pifi or ireaJ, is the path which a horfe makes with his four feet. A horfe 
goes in one tread, or in two treads ; on one tread when he goes forward in 
a ftraight line, and his hind legs follow upon the fame line as the fore legs ; 
on two treads, when he goes fidcways, for then his hind legs dcfcribe one- 
line, and his fore legs another^ 

;^ ^ Soy- : <f%ay>, .'^^\u^'^^. j-y^^-^ y; i v . - ,. 
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This lad is called ikunning the heels^ in French fm lit tdUms, in the 
Engliih acceptation paffaging. 

^ids or helpSy are the means which the rider employs to govern his 
horfe^ and put him in motion. Thefe means conGft in the different mo- 
tions of the hands and legs. 

Fine aids. — A horfeman is faid to have fine aidS| when his motions are 
hardly perceptible, and when he gives the aids with fkill, eafe, and grace, 
preferving a proper cquilibre^ they are alfo called fecret aids. A horfe 
is faid to have fine aids, when he obeys the fiightcft motions of the 
hand and leg of the rider readily. 

^0 yield the band or give the reins, is the motion made by lowering the 
bridle hand to eafe the bars, and take off* the preffure of the bitt from them* 
It muft be obfcrved that the left hand of the rider is always called the bridle 
hand, for though the right hand is fometimcs employed to pull the right rcin^ 
it is only to aflfift the left, which (till retains the name of bridle hand. 

To hold the band hard, is the adion of a rider who has a rough hand, and 
holds it tighter than he ought : it is the greateft fault a man on horfcback 
can commit, for this roughncfs of the hand Ipoils the horfe's mouth, in- 
duces him to rear, and puts him in danger of falling back; a very dange- 
rous, and fometimes fatal, accident. 

To pull bard^ is the fault of the horfe when he oppofes his mouth to 
the rider's hand, by ralfing his nofc, and pulling, through ignorance or 
difobedicnce. 

To bear upon the band or be heavy in band^ is when the horfe fupports 
his head by the bitt, and is heavy upon the bridle-hand, which is in a 
manner obliged to carry the head. 

Battre a la main, to beat upon the /;tf»i— this is the fault of a horft 
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whofe head is unfteady, and his mouth not formed ; to avoid fubjedion to 
the bitt, he (hakes the bridle, and tofles his head up and down. 

Faire les forces, to play the Jhears^ or to Jhear, is a very difagreeable trick, 
which fome horfes have; they open their mouths wide, and continually play 
the lower jaw backwards and forwards from right to left ; it is the fign of 
a weak mouth. 

Apfuiy ufed in Englifh with the fame meaning as in French, means that 
fenfation which the aftion of the bridle produces in the hand of the rider, 
and reciprocally the hand of the rider produces on the bars and beard of 
the horfe : horfes have no appui, too much, or an appui full in hand. 

Thofc which have no appui fear the bitt, and cannot bear it to reft on 
the bars ; they therefore beat upon the hand, and tofs their heads. Thofc 
which have too much appui, are heavy in hand : the full appui which 
makes the bcft mouth, is fuch, that the horfe neirfier beats upon the hand, 
nor bears upon it, but has his appui firm, light and moderate; thefe are' 
the qualities of a good mouth, and anfwer to thofc of the rider's hand, which 
ought to be light, gentle and firm» 

Aftopy the manner of (lopping a horfe at the end of his courfe or 
heat. 

A courfe or heat, the repetition of a le(ron, continued during a certain^ 
fpaccoftime, at the end of which the horfe is allowed to take breath, be- 
fore he begins again. 

An half flop, is the drawing back of the bridle-hand towards the body, 
to hold in> or fupport the foreparts of the horfe, when he bears upon the 
bitt, or when it is required to bring his headdown, or to put him together. 

To bringdown, is to niake the horfe lower his head and nofe, when he 
pulls and carries his nofe high. 
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To put together^ is to make a horfc fliortcn his pace or his air, and put hint 
on his haunches; it is performed by holding him in gently with the bridle, 
and at the fame time drjving his haunches under his body, by preffing 
him with the calves of the legs. It prepares the hone to obey hand and 
heel. 

To he in hand and heel, is the property of a horfc that is pcrfeftly well 
dreffed, that follows the hand, and obeys the- legs or fpurs, with freedom, 
and rcadinefs, either to go forward, or backward; to work on the fpot, or 
to either hand; to bear the legs, and even the fpurs, without traverfing, or 
difplacing his head: a horfe that docs all this may juftly be called a 
Phanix. 

To colleB^ is to keep a horfe very much together, when he begins to be 
fo far advanced as to be ready to be put in hand and heel. 

To traverfs^ is to throw the croup out of that tread or line in which it 
ought to move, going to one fide, or ftraighc forward. 

S'entabler, J^acculer^ to tail, means that the horfe, when going to one fide, 
pufhes his croup round in fuch a manner, that inftead of going forwards 
his haunches go before the fhouldcrs. 

To harpy is the gate of a horfe that has a ftring-halt, and moves his hocks, 
with a fudden jerk, inftead of bending his haunches. 

To piaffe, is the aftion of a horfe that paflagcs or trots on the fame fpot, 
bending his arms and legs gracefully, without traverfing, advancing, or 
backing, and ftands in awe of the rider's hand and legs. 

To7?^w/).— Horfes that piaffe badly, inftead of keeping the legs high, 
hurry their motions as if they were beating fomething to powder, are 
ffrid to ftamp, and the fault proceeds from, too much fije. 

To douile wide or large, is to turn the horfe acrofs the middle of the 
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manege, without cban^ng hands % and to double narrawi is to turn round 
a fmall fquare at the corner of the manege. 

tridi, IS a word invented by Monfr. de la Broue> he ufcd it to exprefs 
that quick, Ihort and united motion, which a horfe makes when he puts his 
haunches under him ftnartly; (it may be rendered gliding in Englifli) a 
horfe that moves his haunches quick and (hort in his gallop, is faid to glide, 
or to have a gliding career. {CarrUrc Tride.) 

To dofe — applied to a demivolt or change of hands in going to one fide, 
means bringing the four legs into the fame tread, which in the Volte is a 
radius, or line running to the centre of the volt, and in the paflage, is 
along the wall before he goes off to the other hand. 

To work from band to band, is to turn a horfe on one pift or tread, 
with the hand only, or with very little help of the leg: it is much ufed in 
the exercife of war. 

To belp, to prefs a horfe forward with the houghs, or with the calves of 
the legs, when he wants to ftop, or to flacken his pace. 

To Jlidc or to Jlip forwards, the adlion of a horfe in going to one fide, 
when the outer leg pafles over the inner one. Inner, and outer, are 
modes of exprcflion ufed inftead of right, and left, in fpeaking of the aids 
given with the reins of the bridle, or with the legs, or heels of the rider; 
or in fpeaking of the motions of the horfe's legs, according to the hand to 
which he is going : but to make this more clear, it muft be underftood^ 
that horfemen formerly, moft commonly worked their horfes in circles ; 
and the center, round which they turned, determined the hand to which 
they were going; fo that in turning a horfe upon a circle to the right, 
the rein, hand, and the leg, which were on the fide of the center, were 
termed inner; and thofe further from the center, outer; in the prcfcnt 
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cafe, the left rein^ hand and leg, were on the outfidei and called the outer 
rein, &c. 

Now that maneges are made fqaare^ and enclofed with walls or paling, 
it is eafy to conceive, that the outer hand, &c. is that next the wall or pa- 
ling ; fo, if the left hand is neareft the wall, that is the outer hand ; and the 
right hand, which is on the fide neareft the area of the manege, is the inner ; 
if the wall is on the right hand of the rider, he is faid to work to the left^ 
and the right hand, &c. is the outer hand. 

I have been obliged to be a little more explicit concerning thefe terms, 
becaufc people arc apt to confound them; but it is more intelligible and 
morefimple, to fay the right hand, or the left hand, in fpeaking either of 
the rider, of the horfe, or of the legs, or reins. 

The terms which concern the airs of the manege, will be explained and 
defined, in the 6th Chapter, which treats of artificial motions. 



CHAPTER V. 

0/ the different motions of the legs of a Hoffe in his 

feveral paces. 

The generality of men who ride on horfcback, have but a confufed idea 
of the motions of the animal in his feveral paces ; and yet without this fo 
eflential knowledge, it is impoflible for the rider to put fprings in motion^ 
whilft he is ignorant of their mechanifm. 

Horfes have two kinds of paces, the natural and the artificial ; in the 
qatucal paces, the walk^ the trof^ and the gallop, are perfeA ; and the 
umik^ the i9Ur4-p0S, traquenard, or miK^d ftep^ andihc aukinMc impcrfoSU 
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The htlural and perfed paces an thofe which nature teaches wichdut any 
affiftance firofn art. 

The imperfea or dcfcftlve natural paces, are thofe wbicb proceed from 
weaknefs natural or accidental. 

The artificial paces are thofe which a fkilful mailer teaches the horfe 
that he drefies^ to form them fox the different airs of which they are capa< 
h\c, and which they ought to perform^ in well regulated fchoolsy 
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SECTION L 

Of the natural paces. 

OF THE WALK. 

The walk is the leaft raifcd, the floweft, and the moft gentle of all the 
paces. When a horfe walks, he lifts up the legs that are tranfverfely op- 
pofite, one before, and the other behind ; for inftance, when his right 
leg before is up and moving forward, the left leg behind is raifed imme- 
diately after it, and follows the motion of the fore-leg; and fo on, of the 
other two; therefore, in the walk there are four motions, firft the right 
leg before, which is followed in the fecond by the left leg behind, thirdly 
the left leg before, followed by the right leg behind in the fourth motion ; 
and fo oh alternately. 



OF THE TROT. 

The motion of the horfc'a legs is the fanae as in tha walk f the difierenoa 
between thefe paces is that the motion of the trot is nmrt violent, quickorj 
a^bighcri confequently rougher than that of the walk, which ia A^t* 

M 
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and low. There is alfe this difference, that though the horfe moves his legs 
as in the walk, yet he docs it in two times only^ bccaufe he raifcs the bind 
and fore-leg together, and puts them down at the iame time, but .in ^ 
walk he docs it in four times, as was faid before. 



OF THE GALLOP. 

The gallop is the adion of a horfe when he runs, and is alcind of jump, 
ing forwards; the fore-legs do not-reacbihe ground before the hind legs ate 
in the air, fo that there is an imperceptible ioftant of time, in which all four 
legs are off the ground. Inthe^allop, there arc two principal motions, the 
one of the right hand, which.is called galloping with, the right foot, or to the 
right; the other of the left hand, which is called galloping with. the left 
foot, or to the left; in each .of thofe motions the inner fore-leg muft go 
fprcmoft to clear the my^ and the inner iiind leg muft follow it, and alfo^o 
before the outer hind legj this is performed in the following manner; if 
the horfe gallops to the right, when the two. fore-legs arc raifed, the rigjit 
leg is to be put down a little further advanced than the left, the right hind 
leg follows the motion of the leg before it, and isalfo put down further 
advanced than the left. In the gallop to the left, the left fore-leg leads 
the way, and is followed by theieft hind leg, both are put down further ad-> 
yanced than the legs of the right fide; the legs take ^is pofition in the 
ibllowing order; 

When, the horfe gallops to the right, as foon as he has driven the fore- parts 
forward by the fpring of his)iav»nches, he puts down firft the left hind 
leg, next the jight hind leg, which makes the fecond pofition, and is 
advanced before theieft; at the very fame time that he puts down the 
jright hind leg, he puts down alfo the left fore-lcg, fo that in putting down 
thoic iwoicct, which are tranfverfcly oppofite, as in the trot, there^is ifo^ 
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the moll part only one time that is diftinguiihable^ either by the fight or 
the ear. The right fore-leg, which is advanced before the left^ upon the 
fame line as the right hind leg, makes the third and laft time« Tfaefe mo* 
tions are repeated in every time of the gallop, and continue alternately. 

To the left, the pofition of the feet is different ; for in this the right 
hind foot makes the firft time; the left hind foot and the right fore-foot 
(which two, are raifed, and put down together acrofs^ as in the trot) mark 
the fecond time ; the left fore-foot, which is advanced before the rights 
upon the fame line as the left hind foot, makes the third time. 

But when a horfe has ftrong fprings, and the haunches have a gliding 
motion, he marks four times, in the following order; galloping to the 
right, for inftance, the feet are put down one after the other, firft the left 
hind footj fecondly the right hind foot, thirdly the left fore-foot, which 
is put down immediately after the fecond, and fourthly the right fore-foot; 
the right feet are, in this cafe alfo, further advanced than the left; and 
the times are diftinftly i, 2, 3, Sc 4 : this forms the true cadence of the fine 
gallop, which ought to be performed with a briflc motion of the haun- 
ches, and to be (hortened before, as will be explained in its place. 

When a Korfe, in his gallop, does not obferve the fame order and pofi- 
tion ot his feet, that has been before defcribed, he \ifalje and difmitcd. 

A horfe gallops falfe^ or with the wrong feet, when in going to either 
hand, heufes the outer leg to lead the way and advances it before the 
inner leg; that is to fay, if in galloping to the right, he leads with his 
.left leg before, and his right behind^ he is fa1fe,and gallops with the wrong 
leg. The reafon why he is falfe is, becaufe the forc-leg and the hind leg 
which are ncarcft the centers, ought to be fartheft advanced, to fupport 
the weight of the horfe and rider; otherwife the horfe would be fubjedt to 
Jail when he .turns; which ibmctimes 4iappcnSj and mad be dangerous. 
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. The fame rifk attends bis galiopiog dlfunited. A hotk m^y be difa* 
nited in two differed ways, either before, or behind; but more conimonlft 
the latter : he is difuniced before, when in galloping to either band, bi» 
hind legs are in their proper ppficions forxhat hand, but the outer fore-leg 
leads the way, inftead of the inner leg ; for example, when a horfc gallops^ 
to the right, but advances and leads with his left fore-leg, he is difunjtcd 
before i and the fame thing happens, if in galloping to the left, he advan- 
ces his left leg behind as he ought, but leads with his right before. He 
is difuniced behind, when the outer leg behind advances before the inner 
leg behind. For ihc better underftanding of what has been fald, it muft 
be obferved, that when a horfe, in his gallop to the right, places his fore- 
legs in the pofition which they ought to have to gallop to the left, he is 
difunited before; and when he places his hind legs in the pofition wbick 
they ought to have to gallop to the left, he is difunited behind : the fame 
holds good for the left hand. 

It i? always underftood that a horfe ufcd for bu|iting, or the road^ 
gallops vyith tlie proper leg, when he leads witK the right leg ; but 
fonie horfemen make their horfei change legs, to eafc the left, which is the 
one that fufFers mod, becaufe it bears all the weight ; whilft the right, 
which only leads the way, has more liberty, and is not fo much fatigued. 



SECTION II. 

Of the defeSlive paces, 
OF THE AMBLE. 

The aml/e is a pace much lower than the walk> hut more IcDgthen- 
ed. The horfu makes but two motlooi, one for each fi<le ; fo that the 
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hind leg, and the fore Jcg, on the fame fide, are lifted up, and put down, 
Ixtth togecheri andj in the fame time that he puts* down the two legs on 
one fide^ he raifcs thof^ of the other fide, and fo alternately, 

A horfe chat ambles fwell, ought to carry his haunches low, and put 
down his hind foot, twcive or thirteen inches before the fore-foot, thia 
is the reafbn why n horfe that ambles travels fo fail: thofe which carry 
their haunches high and ftiff, do not go fo faft forward, and fatigue the 
rider more. For ambling horfes are only fit for foft and even ground ; 
in buggy or broken ground, a hoife cannot long endure this pace. 

It is more common to fee ambling hories in England, than in France ; 
for the ground there is foftcr, and more even 5 but generally fpeaking, 
an ambling horfe is foon . worn - out, and it is a fign of weaknefs in the 
greater part of thofe that do -amble ; coUs ufe this pace in the fields,, 
ui^til they have ftrength enough to trot and gallop: a great many fine 
horfes, after they have ferved long, begin to amble ; becaufe the fprings 
begin to wear out, and they are not aay longer equal to the paces which 
before were common and natural to them« 



Of the Entrepas or Traquenard. 

THE FALSE AMBLE. 

The entrepas^ called alfo the traquenardy is a broken pace, fomething 
refembling the amble. Horfes that are weak in the loins, with flifF Ihoul- 
ders, and thofe which begin to be worn out and fpoiled, fall into this 
gait. Trooper's horfes, for example, which are obliged to do a great deal 
of work, after they have trotted for feveral years with their burthens on 
their backs, when they have not any longer ftrength enough to trot, ac- 
quire an irregular, quick, and fucccflive motion of the Icgs^ which appears 
ibmewiiat like a broken amble. 

N 
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OF THE AUBIN. 

The auhin, is a pace in which the horfe gallopt with hit fiwe^kgty a&d 
trots or ambles with his hind legs; this abominable gait it commoik 
to horfes which have weak haunches, and are ruined behind^ or axmntlf 
fatigued at the end of a long courfe; poft horfes, generally, infteadof gal« 
loping freely, colts that have not yet ftrength enoi^h to pofli their fino 
parts forward, and to accompany them with the haunches^ tivhea too muclk 
prefled to gallop, fall into this gait ; lb alfo do httntcfl when thtir hiwi 
parts are worn out, and ruined. 



SECTION IIL 

Of the artificial paces: 

The artificial motions are derived from the natural, and take different 
names, according to the cadence and pofture taught thofe horfes, which are 
drefled to the exercife they are fit for. 

There are two kinds of exercife; the exercife of war, and that of tho 
fchooL 

The exercife taught a horfe trained for war, is to go freely to either hand, 
to fet off with fpeed, to ftop, and to turn freely on his haunches, to (land 
fire, or the noife of drums and trumpets, the fight of ilandards and colours, 
and not to be afraid of any thing. 

The fchool exercife, comprizes all the airs invented by the matters of 
the arts which ought to be praftifed in the ichool : thefe airs, are of two 
kinds ; the Iinv airs, and thtjbigb airs. 

The low airs are thofe which a horfe performs near the ground; th$ 
Hlb airs are thofe which the horfe performs by fpringing from the ground^ 
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OF THE LOW AIRS. 

. The Imv^Jrs^^ tk tk^e which the horfe perforins near the ground^ are the 
ft^iap^ tbc^ti;^ the gdkfadi or Jbcri gallop^ the change ofbunds^ the w//, 
IJ60 Ammift ^p§air^ xhc piroMette, and the tern a terre. 

OF THE PASSAGE. 

The fajfage^ (from the Italian word fpajfeggio, which means a walk) is a 
walk^ or trot^ performed in meafure and time ; in this motion, the horfe 
muft keep his legs long in the air, the one before, the other behind, crofled 
and oppofite as in the trot; but the motion muft be (horter, more confi* 
ned, and marked, than the common walk or trot ; fo that each ftep is not 
to be above a foot in length, that is to fay the foot that is in the air, muft be 
put down about twelve inches before the foot whieh is upon the ground. 



OF THE PIAFFE. 

When a horfe trots in one fpot, without advancing, backing, or 
traverfing, and raifes and bends his legs high with grace, he is faid to 
fiaffe* This pace, which is very noble, was much ufed in caroufals and 
publick fhews on horfe back ; it is ftill much efteemed in Spain, and the 
horfes of that country, as well as the Neapolitans, are much inclined to it. 



OF THE^^SHORT OR SCHOOL GALLOP. 

The fcbool gallop is even and fhort, in it the horfe is much together, and 
his haunches have a brifk motion i that is to fay, fuch as to prevent his 
feeming to drag them; it produces that beautiful cadence^ which at once 
charms the Ipcftator, and pleafes the rider. 
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OF THfi CHANGE OF THE HAND. 

It has been faid in the preceediDg chapter, that change of hands j is not 
confined CO mean merely the aftionofa horfe when he changes his leg» 
but that it exprefles alio the path which the horfe defcribes, in croffing the 
manege from one wall to the other, either to the right or left. In the 
latter fenfe, there are two things to be obferved, the one is the counter 
change,. znd the other, the rever/ed change. 

The counter change is ptv(oxmc6y when the horfe has been carried into 
the middle of the manege, as if to crofs it entirely, and his head has been 
placed in the pofition proper for the other hand ; he is carried back to 
the wall which he quitted, to continue his courfe to that fame hand, from 
which the change was about te be made. 

In the reverjtd change, the horfe is carried into the middle of the 
manege as before, but on his return to the wall which he had quitted, 
inflead of making a counter change, the (houlder is turned to take the other 
hand ; in changing from right to left, by the counter change he ftill continues 
to the right ; but by the reverfed change^ he becomes changed to thfe left 
when he reaches the wall. 

The change, the counter change, and the reverfed change, are made cither 
in one tread, or in two treads, according as the horfe is more or lefs 
obedient to the hand and heeU 



OF THE VOLT. 

The word volt, is Italian, and fignifies a circle or round circular treads Ic 
muft be obferved that in Italy the word volt is confined to mean the circle 
a horfe defcribes when he goes in one tread -, and what we call volt diey call 
radopfio ; but with us it is reftrifted to mean only the courfe % horfe takes 
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in going fideways in two treads^ which are either concentrick circles, or the 
parallel lines of a fquarc which has its corners rounded. 

The demivolt is the half of the voU or a kind of half circle of two treads, 
Demivolts are made either in the volt icfelf, or at the extremities of a 
ftrait line. 

There are, befides, volts reverfedj and demivolts reverfed\ the volt reverfed 
is the path the horfe defcribes when he goes in two treads with the head to 
the center, in which cafe the fore-legs defcribe the leffer or inner circle, and 
the hind legs the outer or larger circle, which is the oppofite of the common 
voir, in which the croup is to the center. 

' The demivolt reverfed^ is performed like the change reverfed ; except 
that the horfe muft go in two treads, when the demivolt is performed. {See 
Plates 6, 20 andiiJ) 

, OF THE PASSADE. 

In pajades, the horfe is kept upon the fame ftraight line, and changes at 
each end of it, from right to left, and from left to right, paflSngeach time 
over the fame line. 

Paffadcs are of two kinds ; the moderate, and, the furious j the moderate 
paffades are performed in the gentle gallop, and the horfe is kept together 
in a ihort and mcafured cadence, both in going along the ftrait lines, and 
round the volt at each ^nd. The furious paffadeis performed by advan- 
cing the horfe in the gentle gallop to the middle of the line, and then 
puihing offat full fpeed to the place where he is to be coUeded,to begin the 
demivolt. 



OF THE PIROUETTE. 

The pirouette is a (pecies of volt, that is performed upon the fame fpot^ 

O 
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in a circle, the length of the horfc ;, the croup remains in the center, and the 
inner leg behind, ferves as a pivot, round which the other three leg$ turn. 
(See Plates 6 and %i.) 



OF THE TERRE A TERRE. 

The Duke of Newcaftle has very properly defined it to be a gallop in 
two times, and upon two treads. In this adtion, the horfc raifes the two 
fore-legs together, and puts them down together i the hind legs follow, 
and accompany the fore-legs, which forms a gliding and low cadence, that 
rcfembles a fucceffion of little leaps, very low near the ground, forward 
and fide ways ; though the terre a terre is properly enough placed amongft 
the low airs, becaufe it really is performed near the ground ,• yet it is the 
foundation of all the high airs, becaufe all the leaps are generally perform- 
ed in too times like the terre a terre, {See Plate 7.) 



OJ the high Airs^ 

All the airs that are higher from the ground than the terre a terre, are 
called high airs ; of thefe there are feven, the pejade^ the mezair^ the curvet, 
the croupade, the balotade, the capriole, and the Jtep and leap. 



OF THE PESADE. 

The pejade is an air, in which the horfe raifes his fore-parts high, (landing 
in one place, without advancing ; and keeping his hind legs firm upon the 
ground, fo that he does not mark the time with his haunches, as in all the 
other airs. This leffon is ufed to prepare a horfe to leap with freedom, and 
to give him the command of his fore-parts, (See Plate 8.) 
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OF THE MEZAIR. 

Mezair mtdim half air; it is a kind of leap^ and though it is reckoned 
amongft the high airs, is very little higher than a terre a terrc. The horfe 
in this air, marks the time lefs^ and ai^vances more than in curvets, and 
it is called /v^z^7/r or half air, becaufeitis between thefe two : it is alfo 
called half curvet, which exadly exprcffes the pofition of the horfe in this 
adion. {See Plate 7.) 

OF THE CURVET. 

The curvetj is a leap in which the horfe is more raifed before, marks 
the times more ftrongly, and is more fupported, than in the mezair ; hi« 
haunches muft accompany the fore-legs, and at the inftant thofe touch the 
ground, they mud mark the time in a low and gliding beat or cadence* 
{Sa Plates 8 and 22.) 

OF THE CROUPADE. 

The croupade is a leap, higher than the curvet, both before and behind : 
the horfe, in this air, draws in and gathers up his hind legs under his belly, 
and keeps them at the fame height as the fore-legs. {See Plate 9.) 



OF THE BALOTADE. 

The halotade is a leap, in which the horfe, when in the air, and his I^ 
all the fame height, fhews his heels as if he were about to kick, but does not 
throw them out. {See Plate 9.) 

OF THE CAPRIOLE. 

• The capriole, is the higheft, and moft compleat, of all the leaps; when 
the horfe is in the air, and his legs before and behind are the fiunc height, he 
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throws out his heels and lafhes out with all his force^ his hind legs (bike out 
like a dart as if he were about to fcparate them fix«n his hody^ 

The difference, between thefe three laft airs, is, that in the croupadc, the 
horfe does not lliew his heels, but on the contrary draws them up under his 
belly.. In the balotade he {hews his heels, and ofiers to kick without abib- 
lutely doing fo. In the capriole he lafhes out with all his force. (See Plate lo.) 



OF THE STEP AND LEAP. 

This air is divided into three times. The firfl is a fliort gallop or terre a 
tfrre, the fecond a curvet, and the third a capriole, and fo alternately horfcs 
that have not flrength enough to repeat the capriole, fall into this air of 
themfelves ; and the beft leapers, when they begin to be worn out, do fo like- 
wife^ for eafe, and to catch the time of the leap the better. 



Of mounting and difmoiinting. 

Before mounting, the horfeman fhould examine with a glance of his eye 
the whole equipage ; this attention, the bufinefs of a moment, is abfolutcly 
necefSiry, to avoid inconveniences that may happen to thofe who negled it. 
See that the throat band is not too tight, which would prevent refpiration ; that 
the nofe band is not too loofe, this fhould be buckled tight, that it may not 
hurt the horfe by fhifting, as well as to prevent the horfe from opening his 
mouth and biting. See that the mouth-piece be. not ib high, as to bear upoa 
the lips at the comer of the mouth, nor fo low as to interfere with the tufhes; 
fuppofing of courfe that the fhape and fize of the mouth-piece, length of the 
bianches, and links of the curb chain, arc all adapted to the formation of tlw 
mouth: fee that the latter is fo twifled, as to lie flat upon the beard, and of a 
juft lengdi. See diat the i^dle be. not too far forward, fo as to^ hurt the. 
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withers or impede the motion of the Ihouliers ; and that it be near the back, fo 
as to bring the rider and horie as near each other as pollible without rubbing 
upon the vettebrse. See that the girths be not too flack, fo as to allow die feddlc 
to turn, or too tight 5 the latter is feldom a fault. See that the brealt plate and 
crupper areof juft proportion ; and, if a martingale muji be ufed, that the head 
of thehorfe is in its proper pofition, which in general is the line of the forehead 
perpendicular. Then let the horfeman go up to the Ihoulder of the horfe, and 
take hold of the reins in his right hand, to fee that they lie flat, and are not 
twifted ; from the right he takes them in his left hand, puttmg the little finger 
of the left hand between them, keeping the fwitch in the fame hand, with the 
point downwards, then taking a lock of hair near the withers in the right hand, 
he muft prefs it on the infide of the thumb of the left hand, andtwift it once 
round the thumb, to prevent flipping ; the reins mufl: be kept flack, fo far 
as not to check the horfe. Let him tlien take thefl:irrup leather in his right hand, 
and turning it flat to the fide, put his foot into the fl:irrup, his 1^ perpendicu- 
lar with his knee againft tlie ftirrup leather, then let him ftrike the feat of die 
faddle with the flat of his right hand, to difcover whether the horfe is alarm- 
ed at the noife and motion ; then taking hold of the arch or cantel of the faddle, 
with the aid of both hands and his foot, rife fl:rait up, and paufe for a moment 
before he throws his right leg over, which muft be done by keeping the leg 
and tWgh ftrait, frrai the hip to the heel, the body at the fame time perfcdly 
eredt in turning. 

As loon as the horfeman is in his faddle, he muft remove die fwitch into 
dieright hand, turning the point upwards in crofling the neck of the horfe ; 
by the affifhuice of the right hand, let hhn adjufl the reins to equal length in 
the left, keeping the litde finger between to feparate them, and holding them 
firm with the diumb upon their flat, to prevent them from flipping. 

In difmountiog, the fame routine is obferved ; dropping the left hand, 
and at the fame time putting the fwitch in it with the point downwards, 

P 
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taking a lock of the mane near the withers, and putting it (as before de-» 
fcribcd) into the left hand, and round the thumb. Then putting the righ^ 
hand upon the pommel of the faddle, raife the body ercft upon the left 
ftirrup, and with the right leg and thigh ftrait bring them over the croup, 
and clofe to the left foot, bring the right hand at the fame time from the 
pommel to the cantel of the faddie, paufe a moment, and defcend with the 
right foot, keeping the body ereft, and the right hand upon the cantel of 
the faddle, then take the foot from the ftirrup, and the hand from the 
cantel of the faddle. When the rider has difmounted, let him unloofe the 
girths, and after moving the faddle for a moment backwards and forwards, 
replace it, and buckle the girths flack ; then unhook the curb chain, and 
bringing it within the mouth, hook it foasit may dangle loofe, pleafe 
the horfe, and relieve the beard, the fenfibility of which fliould be carc^ 
fully prefervcd. 

It would be proper to accuftom the rider to mount and difmount on 
both fides of the horfe, as many occafions may happen to render this Dccef^ 
iary. The art of vaulting fliould alfo be generally pradifed. 



Of the HorJcmarCs Seat. 

The principles and rules which have hitherto been given for the 
horfeman's feat,* are various and even oppofite, according as they have 

been adopted by different mafters, and taught in different countries ; at* 

%<———*— ■ ■ . ■ ^.« ..I I . I I . ■■ ■ 1 -■ I . ■.. ■ 11 ■ 

^ Beginfiers (hould be put to ride without ftirrops, for were the/ allowed to ofe them be* 
fore they had acquired an equilibre, and were able to ft retch their legs and thighs, fo at 
to fit down firmly in the faddle, and c)ofe to it, they would either lofe Aeir ftirrupsi by not 
being able to keep their feet in them» or the ftirrups muft befomewhat fliortened, togiretke 
feet a better hold ; in which cafe the rider would be pu(hed upwards from the faddle, and the 
feat deftroyed throughout ; the parts of the body, like the links of a chain, depending upon 
one another; fafety likewife requires that they (hould ride without them, asafaU, if a fall 
flioald happen, is lefs dangerous. 

It is the general pra^ice of thofe who undertake to teach the principles of horfemanfhip^ 
irbcn thqr pot a fcholar upon an horfe, to mix and confouod many rules and precepts togethor^ 
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mod each mafter in particular^ and every nation, having certain rules and 
fiodons of their own. Let us feCi however, if art can difcover nothing to 
us that is certain and invariably true f The Italians, the Spaniards, the 
French, and in a word every country where riding is in reputCi adopt each 
a pofture which is peculiar to thenofelves; the foundation of their general no- 
tions is the fame, yet each country has prefcribed particular rules for placing 
the nrian in the faddle. This contrariety of opinions, which have their 
origin more in prejudice than in truth and reality, has given rife to many 
yain reafonings and fp?culations> each fyftem having its followers, as if 
truth was not aiyirays the fame and unchangeable, but at liberty to afTume 
various, and even oppofite appearances. Sometimes one opinion prevailed^ 
fometimes another dazzled, infomuch that thofe who underftand nothing 
of the fubjeft, but yet are defirous of informing themfelves by fearching 

it to the bottom, have been loft in doubt and perplexity. 
i» — '■ — " * 

which ought to be diftinA and feparate j foch as making him attend to the guidance of th« 
tiocfe, demanding an exaftnefs of hand, and other particulars, which they crowd upon him, 
before he is able to execute or even underftand half of them. The better way would be 
perhaps to proceed more ilowly, to inftru^ more gradually, and not to think of the Aids, 
of the effe^s of the Hand^ and otiier t^e more nice and ciiintial parts of the art, till the feat 
is gained and confirmed* 

For thispurpofe let the feat alone 4>e cultivated f r fome time, and when the fcholar is 
arrived to a certain degiee of lirmoefs and confi<.iencr, if the horfc can be trufteJ, let 
the maHer hold the longe, and the pupil, abandoning the government of him to the 
mailer, ride him to both bands, with his hands behind him: this will very foon fettle 
him with fiimnefs in the faddle, will advance his waif^, will place his head, will ftrecch 
him down in the faddle, will teach him to lean gently to the fide to which he turns, fo 
as to unite himfelftohis hotfe, and go with him; and will give that firmnefs, cafe, and 
juft poifo of the body, which conftitiite a perfeA feat, fuunded in ti uth and nature, and 
upon prlnciplea fo ce? tain, that whoever (hall think fit to reduce them to praftit e, will find 
them confirmed and jnlUfied by it* There islikewift another duty too effential to be omitted ; 
but hitherto I fear never performed, or thought of, -by maAers oihcrwife very diligent and 
.tery capable in their profeffion* 

They never inftrufl their pupils in the principles and t^heory of the art, by reading leQures 
to them, explaining how the natural paces are performed, wherein they differ from each 
ipther, in >vhai their perfef^ion confidi, what are the elements vrhicb form the airs of 
the manege in all their extent, why fome horfes fucceed beft in fame, others in differ- 
cnt, and none in alt^ owing to their mould, limbs, temper, and other particulars, whichj 
•.by not joining theory witl^praAice, are unknown to many who may (bine in A nSBCge^ 
;but work as mccbanUally and fupcrfici<tlly as the hoxfes they ride, 
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There is neverthelefs a fure and infallible method^ by the aflititance of 
which it would be very cafy to overturn all thefe fy ftems. But not to en- 
ter into a needlefs detail of the extravagant notions which the feat 
alone has given rife to, let us trace it from principles by fo much the more 
folid, as their authority will be fupportcd by the moft convincing and 
fclf-evident reafons. 

In order to fucceed in an art, where the mcchanifm of the body is ab- 
folutely ncceffary, and where each part of the body has its proper fundi- 
ons, which are peculiar to that part, it is mod certain, that all and every 
pare of the body, ihould be in a natural pofturc. Were they in an im- 
perfed (ituatlon, they would want that cafe and freedom, which is infepa- 
rable from grace. As every motion which is conftrained, being falfc in 
itfelf, is incapable of juftnefs j it is clear that the parp fo conftrained and 
forced, would throw the whole into diforder, becaufe each part belonging 
to and depending upon the whole body, and the body partaking of the con- 
ftrainc of its parts, can never feel that fixed point, that juft counterpoife, and 
equilibre, in which alone a fine and juft execution confifts* 

It is not fufficient then, in giving direftions for the feat, to adhere to 
trivial and common rules, which may be followed or left at pleafure ; wc 
ought to weigh and examine them with ikill and judgement, in order to 
know how to apply them properly and fuitably, as the ftiape and figure 
of the perfon to whom we undertake to give a fear, will allow. Many 
motions and attitudes, that appear eafy and natural to one man, in another 
are awkward and ungraceful, whence all thofe faults and dif&culties, 
which in many perfons have been thought tnfuperable ; whereas a little 
more knowledge, a little clofer attention, would convert, in the fame fubi- 
jed, an awkward and difpleafing appearance, into an eafy, natural, and 
graceful figurp, capable of attrafting the eyes even of judges themfelveSi 
ladeedi the objeAs to which a mafteri audous for the advancement of 
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his pupil, (hould attend, are infinite. To little purpofe will it be, to keep 
the ftrifteft eye upon all the parts, and litnbsofbis pupiFs body, in vain 
will he endeavour to remedy all the defers and faults which are found in the 
pofture of almoft every fcholar in the beginning, unlefs he is intimately ac- 
quainted with, and apprized of the clofe dependence and connedtion, that 
there is between the motions of one part of the body, with the reft, a corref- 
pondence caufcxl by the reciprocal adlion of the mufcles, which govern and 
direft them j unlefs therefore he is matter of this fecret, and has this cJue to 
the labyrinth, he will never attain the end he propofes, particularly in 
his firft leffons, upon which the fuccefi of the reft always depends, 

Thefe principles being premifed, let us reafon, and we fliall difplay them 
with force and clear nefs. 

The body of a man is divided into three parts, two of which are movea- 
ble, the other immoveable. 

The firft of the two moveable parts is the trunk or body down to the 
waift, the fecond is from the knees to the fett^ fo that the remaining 
immoveable part is that between the waift and the knees. 

The parts then which ought to be without motion, are the fork or 
twift of the horfcman, and his thighs; as thefe parts, ftiould be kept 
without motion, they ought to have a certain hold and center, to reft 
iipon, which no motion that the horfe can make will difturb* 

This point or Center is the bafis of the hold, which the horfeman has 
upon his horfc, and is what is called the feat; now if the feat is nothing 
elfe but this point or center, it muft follow, that not only the grace but 
the fymmetry and true proportion of the whole attitude, depends upon 
thofc- parts of the body that are immoveable, 

' Let the horicman then place himfelf upon his twift, fitting exaftly. in 

CL 
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the middle of the faddle^ let him fupport this poflure^ in which the twift 
alone feems to fuftain the weight of the whole body^ by moderately 
leaning upon his buttocks^ let his thighs be turned inward^ and red flat 
upon the fides of the faddle^ and in order to this, let the turn of the thighs 
procecddircaiy from the hips. Let him employ no force or ftrength to 
keep himfelf in the faddle, but truft to the weight of his body and thighs. 
This is the exadt equilibre, in this confifts the firmnefs of the whole 
buiWing, a firmnefs which beginners are not fenfible of, though it is to 
be acquired, and will always be attained by practice. I demand but a mo- 
derate ftrefs upon the buttocks, becaufc a man that fits full upon them, 
can never turn his thighs flat upon the faddle, and the thighs fliould 
always lie flat, becaufe the fleftiy part of the thigh being infenfible, the 
horfeman would nototherwifc be able to feel the motions of his horft. I 
infifl: that the turn of the thigh fliould be from the hip, becaufe this turn 
can never be natural, but as it proceeds from the hollow of the hip-bone. 
I infifl: further that the horfeman never avail himfelf of the ftrength or 
help of his thighs, becaufe befides that they would then be lefs fteady, the 
clofer he prefled the more he would be lifted above the faddle. His but- 
tocks and thighs, fliould always be in the middle of the faddle, and he 
Ihould fit down full and clofe upon k« 

Having thus firmly placed the immoveable parts, let us pafs on to the 
firft of the moveable parts, which is, as I have already obferved, the body 
or trunk as far as to the waift. I comprehend in the body or trunk, the head^ 
the flioulders, the breaft, the arms, the hands, the back^ and the waift of the 
horfeman. 

The head fliould be free, firm, and eafy, in order to be ready for all the 
natural motions, that the horfeman may make in turning it to one fide or 
the other. It fliould be firm, that is to fay ftrait, without leaning to the 
right or left^ neither advanced nor thrown back ; it fliould be eafy^ becaufe 
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if otherwife, it would occafion a (liflraefsj and that ftiffnefs afie£liDg the 
different parts of the body, cfpecially the vertebras, they would be ft iff and 
conftraioed. 

The (boulders alone influence by their motions that of the breaft, the 
loins, and the waift. 

The horfcman Ihould prefcnt or advance his breaft ; by that his wliole 
figure opens and difplays itfelf ; he ihould have a fmall hollow in his back, 
and pufli his waift forward to the pommel of the faddle, becaufe this pofi- 
tion correfponds with, and unites him to all the motions of the horfe. 
Throwing the ftioulders back, produces all thefe cffcfts, and gives them 
exadly in the degree that is requifice s whereas if we were to look for the 
particular pofition of each part feparately and by itfelf, without examining 
the connexion that there is between the motions of one part with thofc of 
another, the horfeman would appear hollow-backed, he would force his 
breaft forward, and his waift towards the pommel of the faddle^, he would 
be flung back, and muft fit upon the croup of the horfe. 

The arms fhould be bent at the elbows, and the elbows fhould reft equal- 
ly upon the hipss if the arms were ftraight, the confequence would be that 
the hands would be infinitely too low, or at much too great a diftance from 
the body, and if the elbows were not kept fleady, they would of confequence 
give an uncertjunty aod ficklenefs to the hand, fufRcient to ruin it for ever. 

It is true that the bridle-hand is that which abfolutely ought to be fteady 
and immoveable, and one might conclude from thence that the left elbow 
only ought to reft upon the hip, but grace confifts in the exadt proportion 
andfymmetry of all the parts of the body: to have the arm on one fide 
raifed and advanced, and that of the other kept down and clofe to the body, 
would prefent an aukward difagreeable appearance* 

The Itft hand being of an equal height with the elbow, fo that the 
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knuckle of the little finger^ and the tip of the elbow be both in a line with 
the hand inclined, juft io that the wrift may direAall its motions, place your 
right hand or the whip-hand lower and more forward than the bridle-hand. 
It (hould be lower ihan the other hand, becaufe if it was upon a level with it, 
it would reftrain or obftrud its motions, and were it to be higher, it could not 
take fo great a compafs as the bridle-hand, which muft always be kept over 
againft the horfeman's body, it is abfolutely neceffary therefore to keep the 
proportion of the elbows, that it fliould be lower than the other. 

The legs and feet make up that fecond divifion of what I call the move- 
able parts of the body. 

The legs fervc for two purpofes, they may be ufed as aids or corredtions 
to the animal They Ihould be kept near the fides of the horfe, and in a 
line with the man's body ; for being near the part of the horfc's body where 
his feeling is moft delicate, they are ready to do their office in the inftant 
they are wanted. 

Being an appendix of the thighs, if the thighs are in their proper place in 
the faddle^ the legs will by a neceffary confcquence, be turned juft as they 
ought to be, and will infallibly give the fame turn to the (ect, becaufe 
the feet depend upon them, as they depend upon the thighs. 

The toe ihould beheld a little higher than the heel, for the lower the 
toe is, the nearer the heel will be to the fides of the horfe, and in dan- 
ger of touching his flank. 

Many perfons, notwithftanding, when they raife their toe, bend and 
twift their ankle, as if they were lame in that part. The reafon of this is 
very plain, it is becaufe they make ufe of the mufcles in their legs and 
thighs, whereas they fliould employ only the joint of the foot for this 
purpofe, a joint given by nature to facilitate all the motions of the foot, 
and to enable it to turn to the right, or left, upwards, or downwards. 
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Such is in fliort the mechanical difpofition of all the parts of the horfeman's 
body ! I will enlaigc no feithcr upon a fubjcd treated on already fo amply 
by every writer. I have had no other defign in this chapter, than to give an 
idea of the correfpondence that there is between all the parts of the body, 
becaufe it is only by a juft knowledge of this mutual relation of all the different 
parts, that we can be enabled to prefcribe rules for giving that true and natural 
feat, which is not only the principle of juftnefs, but likewife the foundation 
of all grace in the horfeman.* 

* << It is neceffary that the greaceit attention, and the fame gentleAffs that is ufed in 
" teaching the horfcs, be obfcrvcd likewife in teaching the rider, efpcciaily at the beginning. 
'' Every method and art mufl be pradlifed to create and preferve, borh in man and horfe, 
*' all poflTible feeling and fenfibility ; contrary to the ofage of mod riding mailers, who fcem 
<' induftrioully to labour at aboli(bing thefe principles both in the one and the other. As 
*^ fo many encntial points depend upon the manner in which a man is at firll placed on horfe. 
^* back, it ought to be confidered and attended to with the ftri^eft care and exaflnefs. 

" The abfurdity of putting a man, whopeihaps has never before been upon a horfe, on 
" a rough trotting horfe, on which he is obliged to ftick with all the force of his arms and 
** legs, is too obvious to need mentioning* This rough work, all at once, is plainly as 
*« detrimental at firft, as it is excellent afterwards in proper time. No man can be either well 
** or firmly feated on horfeback, unlcfs he be mafter of the balance of his body, quite un* 
'' conilrained, with a full poffeffion of himfelf, and at his eafe ; none of which requifites can 
** he enjoy, if his attention be oihcrwife engaged ; as it muft wholly be in« raw, unfuppled^ 
*< and unprepared lad, who is put at once upon a rough horfe ; in fuch a diflrefbful (late, he ia 
** forced to keep himfelf on at nny rate^.by holding lo the bridle (at the expence of the fen- 
•' fibility both of his own hand and the horfe's mouth), »nd by clinging with his legs, in 
•• danger of his life, and to the certain deprivation of a right feeling in the horfe. 

•« 1 he firft time a man is put on horfeback,. it ought to be upon a very gentle one. He 
** never (hould be made to tror, till he is quite eafy in the walk ; nor gallop, till he is able to 
'* trot properly. The fame mall be obferved in regard to horfcs ; they (hould never be made 
'* to trot till they are obedient, and their mouths are well formed on a walk, nor be made 
•' to gallop, till the fame be eflFciled on a trot. When he is arrived at fuch a degree of (irmnefs 
" in his feat, the more he trots, and the more he rides rough horfes, the better. This is not 
** only the bell method, but aifo theeafiefl and the (horteil; by it a man is foon made fuffi- 
*' ciently an horfeman for a folJier: but by the other detelt able methods ihat are commonly 
*^ ufed, a man inOead of improving, contradls all forts of bad habits, and rides worfe and 
•* worfe every day ; the horfe too becomes daily more and more unfit for ufe. In proceeding 
<* according to the manner propofed, a man is rendered firm and eafy upon the horfe, both 
«< his own and the horfe's fenfibility is preferved, and each in a fituation fit to receive and 
•« praaifealllelTonseffeaually. 

** Among the various methods that are ufed of placing people on horfeback, few are di- 
•' reeled by rcafon. Before you let the man mount, teach him to know, and always toexa- 
<< jDioCi if the curb be well placed, (that is, when the horfe has a bitt in bis mouth, whicl^ 

It 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Of the Bridle-hand and its EffeSis. 

The motions of the bridle-hand, ferve to make known to the horfe, what 
the rider requires; and the adtion of the bitt in the horfc's mouth is produced 
by thefe motions ; a good hand ought to be light, eafy, and firm. This per- 
fedion docs not proceed merely from the a<5tian of the hand, but from the 
rider's feat alfo, for when the body is (haken, the rider's whole attention is cm- 
ployed to keep his feat ; the legs too muft agree with the hand, otherwife the 
'^edtof the hand will never bejuft. In terms of Art, this is called the 
agreement of the hand and heel, and conftitutes the perfection of the 
Aids. 

** at fir ft he (hoald nor, but only a fnafEe, till the rider is firm in his feat, and the horfe 
" alfo fome what taught:) likewife to know if the nofe-band be properly tight; the throat 
«' band loofilh ; and the mouth piece neither too high nor too low in the horfc's mouth, but 
** rightly put, (o as not to wrinkle the (kin nor to hang lax; the girts drawn moderately, 
« but not too tight ; and the crupper and the bread plate properly adjufted. A very good 
<f and careful hand may venture on a bite at fird, and fucceed with it full as well as by 
" beginning with a fnaffle alone : only colts, indeed, it isbetter, inallfchools, whatfoever, 
** to avoid any preffure on the bars juft at firlt, which a curb, though ever fo delicately ufcd, 
<' muft in fome degree occafion. When the bridle, Sec, have been well looked to, let the man 
•' approach the horfe gently near the ftioulder; then taking the reins and an handful of the 
** roanc in his left hand, let him put his foot foftly in the left ftirrup, by pulling it towards him, 
" left he touch the horfe with his toe ; then raifing himfelf up, let him reft a moment on it 
f« with his body upright, but not ftiff; and after that, pafling his right leg clear over ihe 
" fadd!e without rubbing againft any thing, let him feat himfelf gently down. He muft be 
** cautious not to take the reins too (horr, for fear of making the horfe rear, run, or fall 
•* back, or throw up his head ; but let him hold them of an equal length, neither tight nor 
*« flack, and with the little finger betwixt them. It is fit that horfes ftiould be accuftome.d 
<« toftand ftiU to be mounted, and not to ftir till the rider plcafes. All foldiers (hould be 
** inftrufted to mount and difmount equally well on both fidts, which may be of great ufe in 
•« times of hurry and confufion. Then place the man in his faddle, with his body rather 
«' back, and his head held up with cafe, without ftiffnefs ; feated neither forwards, nor very 
*f backwards; with the brea ft puftied out a little, and the lower part of the body likewife a 
<' little forwards, the thighs and legs turned in without conftraint, and the feet in a ftraight 
«' line, neither turned in nor out. By this pofition, the natural weight of the thig^ishas a 
<* proper and fuflScient preffure of itfclf, and the legs arc in readinefs to aft when called upon ; 
*' they muft hang down cafy and naturally ; and be fo placed, as not to be wriggling about, 
<< touching, and tickling, the horfe's fides, but always near them in cafe they fhould be wan^« 
'* cd, as well as the heels. 
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The hand ought always to begin the efFedt, the legs to accompany it ; for 
it is a general principle in all the paces, as well natural as artificial, that the 
head and Ihoulders of the horfe muft go firft, and as the horfe has four prin- 

•• The body muft be carefully kept eafy and firm, and without any rocking when in motion ; 
'* which is a bad habit very eafily contradlcd, ef^^ecially in galloping, 'i he left elbow muft 
" be gently leant againft the body, a little forwards ; unkfs it be fo rcfted, the hand can* 
^* not be (lea dy, but will always be checking and confcquently have pernicious cfFe6ls on 
*' the horfe's mouth. And the hand ought to be of equal height with the elbow; if it were 
^' lower^ it would conftrain and confine the motion of the hoife's (boulders ; but as the mouths 
*' of horfes aredifFerentf the place of the hand alfo muft occafionally differ: a leaning, low, 
*• heavy forehand, requires a high hand ; and a horfe that pokes out hisnofe, a low one. The 
•* right hand arm mull be placed in fymmetry with the left; only let the right hand be a little 
** forwarder or backwarder, higher or lower, as occafion may require, in order that b^5 
V hands may be free ; both arms muft be a little bent at the elbow, to prevent ftifFnefs. 

*' A foldier'fi right hand (houldbckept unemployed in liding; it carries the fivord, 
f' which is a fufiicient bufinefs for it. 

'* There remains one farther obfervation, that ought not to be omitted, about the hand, 
** that it mull be kept clear of the body ; that is about two inches and a half forwards 
*' irom it, with the nails turned oppofite to the belly, and the wrift a little rounded with 
^* eafe ; a pofltion not iefs graceful than ready for (lackening, tightening, and moving 
*' the reins from one (ide to the other, as may be found necefTary. 

^* When the meii are well placed, the more rough trotting they have without flirrups 
** the belter ; but with a ftrid care always, that thtir pofiiion be preferved very cxaftly. 
*' In all cates, great care muft be taken to hinder their clinging with their legs ; in (hon, 
*' no ftirking by hands or legs is ever to-be allowed of at any time. If the motion of the 
** horfe be too rough, flacken it, till the rider grows by degrees more firm ; and when he 
** is quite firm and eafy on his horfe in evciy kind of motion, (lirrups may be given him ; 
•* but he muft never leave off trotting often without any. 

^^ The ftirrups muft be neither (liort nor long ; but of fach a length, that when the 
•* rid<r, being well placed, puts his feet into them (about one-third of the length of each 
•• foot from the point of it,) the points maybe between two and three inches higher than 
** the heels. The rider muft not bear upon his (lirrups, bat only let the natural weight of 
*' his legs reft on them : for if he bears upon them he would be raifed above and out of 
*' his faddle ; which he fliould never be, except in charging fword in hand, with the body 
" inclined forwards at the very inftant of attacking. Spurs may be given as foon as the 
** ritler is grown familiar with (lirrups ; or even long before, if his legs are well placed. 

** A hand (hould always be firm, but delicate ; a horfc's mouth ftiould never be furprifed 
** by any fudden tranfition of it, either from flack to tight, or from tight to flack. Every 
*' thing in horfemanfhipmuft be eflFe<aed by degrees, but at the fame time wiih fpirit and 
** refolution. 'i'hat hand which, by giving and taking properly, gains its point with the 
•* leaft force, is the heft ; find the horfe's mouth, under this fame hand's dtrcdlioni, will 
•• alfa confcquently be the beft, fuppofing equal advantages in bath from nature. Th5« 
** principle of gentlenefs ftiould be *'bferved upon all occafions in every branch of horfc- 
*« msnfhip. Sometimes the right hand maybe neceflfary, upon foroe troublcfome horfes, 
*« toalTift iheleft : but the fcldomer this is done, the belter j cffccially in a foldict, who 
>' jbias afword to carryi and to make ufe of* 
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cipai methods of moving, which are forwards, backwards, to the right, and 
to the left, fo the bridle-hand muft have four different addons, yielding, rein-, 
ing-back, turning to the right, and to the left* 

*' The fnaffle mu(l on all occafi ms be uppermoft ; that is to fay, the reins of it mult be 
•* above thofc of ihe bridle, whwhcr ihe fn-fflfi or the bxtt be ufed feparaicly, or whether 
*' they be both ufed together. When (he rider knows enough* and the horfe is fufficieatl/ 
*' prepared aod fettled to b gin any work towards fuppUng, one rein mud be ih:)ttened 
" according to the fide worked to; but it muft never befo much fliorrcned, as to make 
^ the whole ftrength reft on that rein alone: for, not to meation that the work would be 
" falfe and bad, one fide of the horfe's mouth would by that means be always deadened ; 
«« whereas, on the contrary, it Ihouldalivays be kept frcih by its own play, ami by the 
«* help of the oppofite reins a^ing delicately in a fomcwhat fmaller dtgree of fenfion ; ih© 
*' joint effcft of which produces in a horfe's mouth the proper, gentlci and eafy degree of 
«' appui or bearing. 

** A coward and a madman make alike bad riders, and are both alike difcovered an J 
<< confounded by thefuperior fenfeof the cteacure they are mounted upon, who is equally 
•• fpoilt by boh, thougli in very different ways. The coward, by fufFeiing the animal to 
*^ have hia own way, not only confii nis him in his bad habits^ bat creates new ones in him : 
'^ and the madman by falfc and violent motions and corrections, drives the horfej through 
•• defpair* into every bad and vicious trick that rage can fagged* 

'^ It is very requidte in horf<:manft)ip, that the hand and legs (hould a6b in correfpon- 
** dence with each other in every thing ; the latter always fubfcrvient and afTiftant to the 
•* former. Upon circlcf, in walking, trotting, or galloping, the outward leg is the only 
•' one to be ufed, and that only for a m -mert at a time, in order to fct off the horfe true, 
** or put him right if he be falfe ; nnd as foon as that is done, it mud be t.«ken away 
** again immediately : but if the horfe be lazy, or otherwife ietains himfelf, both legs muft 
*• be ufed and prcflcd to his files at the fame time together- The Icfs the legs are ufed in 
•* general, the better. Very delicate good rider , with horfes they have d reded thcmfelvcs, 
*« will fcarcely ever want ihelrhelp. By the term outward is und^rftood the fide which 
<' is more remote from the center ; and by inwaid is mtant (he fi ie next to the center. In 
<' reining back, the rider (hould be careful not t j uf: his legs, unlefs the horfe backeth on 
«< his fiioulders; ^n which cafe they muft be b th applied gently at the fame time, aqd 
*' correfpond with the hand. If (he horfe refufe to back at all| the rider^s legs muft be 
«* gently approached, till the horfe lifts up a leg, as if lo go forwards ; at which time, 
** when that leg is in the ait, the rein of the fiime fide with thit leg which is lifted up, 
«* will eafily bring that fame leg backwards, and accordingly oblige the horfe to back, but 
«' if the horfe offers to rear, the legs muft be inftanily removed away. The inward rein 
'* muft be tighter on circles, fo thtit the horfe may bend and look inwirda ; and the out* 
•* ward one eroded over a little towards it ; and botn held in the left hand. 

<' Let the man and hoi fe begin on very flow mo:ions, that they may have time to under* 
*' ftand and reflect on what is taught ihtm \ and in proportion as the efFe£ls of the reiog 
** are better comprehended, and the manner of working becomes more familiar, the quick* 
«' nefi of motion muft be increafed. Every rider muft learn to feel, without the help of 
^* the eye, when a horfe goes falfe, and remedy the fault accordingly : this is an intel* 
*< ligencei which nothiog butprafticej application^ and attention^ can givcj in the begins 
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Yielding the hand to go forwards/is a motion made by lowering the hand, 
and turning the nails a little downwards. In the fecond^ or reining-back, the 
hand is to be drawn back towards the ftonjftch^ and the nails are to be turned 
a little upwards : the ufe of it is either to ftop the horfe, to make an half ftop, 
or to make him go backwards ; in this adlion the rider muft not prefs very 

heavily on the ftirrups, and when his hand makes the motion^ he muft throw 

- , , 

* ning on Aow motion. A horfe may not only gallop falfe, but alfo trot and walk falfe. If 
" a h tf ' |;al!op^ falfcy that is to fay, if going to the right he ieadt with the left leg, or if 
** goin. to the left he leads with the right; or in cafe he is difunitcd, that is^ if he lead 
*' with the oppofite leg behind to that which he leads with before ; Hop him immediately, 
•' and put him off again properly. The method of effefting this, is by approaching your 
'* outward Irg, and putting your hand outwards; flill keeping the inward rein the (liorter, 
'< and the horle's head inwards, if poflible : and if he fliould Sill refift, then bend and pull 
'* his head outwards alfo; but replace it again, bent properly inwards, the moment he goes 
'' ofFtrue. A h^rfe is faid to be difunited to the rights when going to the right, and con* 
'* fequently leading with the right leg before, he leads with the left behind ; and is faid to 
'* be difunitCvi to the left, when going to the left, and confequcntly leading with the left 
'^ leg before, he leads with the right behind. A horfe ni»y at the fame time be both falfe 
" and difunited ; in correding both which faults, the fame method muft be ufcd. He is 
''both falfe and difunited to the right, when in going to the right he leads with the left leg 
** before, and the light behind ; n twithflanding that hinder leg be with propriety more 
'< forwanl under his bell^ than the left, becaufe the horfe is working to the right. And 
'^ he is falfe and disunited to the left, when in going to the left he leads with the right leg 
^' befoie and the left behind; notwith(landing» as above, that hinder leg be with pro- 
'* priety more forward under his belly than the rights becaufe the horfe is working to the 
*' left. 

'< In teaching men a right feat on horfeback, the greatefl attention mud be given to 
*' prevent flitfne'it, and fticking by force in ary manner upon any occafion : ftlffnefs dif. 
*' graces every right work.; and fticking ferves only to throw a man (when difplaced) % 
«* great di fiance from his horfe by the fpring he muft go off with : whereas, hy a proper 
*' equilibrating pofi ion of the body, and by the naturd weight only of the tbighs| he can* 
'<^ not but be Brm and fecure in his feat. 

^' K% the men become more firm, and the horfes more fupple, it is proper to make the 
<< circles lels ; but not tooraocb fp| .for fear of throwing horfes forwards upon their 
'* (houlders. 

« Some horfes, when firft the bttt i* put into their months, if great care be not taken, 
«' will put their heads Vtry low. With fuch horfe;, raife your right hand with th« 
<< bridoon in ir, and play at the fame time with the bitt in the left hand, giving and 
*' taking. 

<< On circles, the rider muft lean his body inwards ; unlefs great attention be given to 
<' make him do it, he will be perpetually lofing his feat outwards. It is fcarce poiiible for 
^ him to be difphiced, if he leans his body properly inward^.'' 

. Earl of Fembrg^e^ 
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his fhoulders back a little, that the horfe may ftop, or go back upon his 
haunches. — The third efFeft of the hand is to turn to the right, to j[MX)duce 
this efFedt the hand mull be carried jto the right, with the nails turned a little 
upAvards, that the outer or left rein may adt more fpeedily, for it is the left 
rein which is to turn the horfe to the right. 

The fourth efFed is to tum to the left, the hand for this purpofe is to be 
carried to the left, with the nails a little downwards, to make the outer or 
right rein a<5l to tum the horfe. — From what has been faid it is eafy to un- 
dwTftand, that a horfe obedient to the hand, is one that follows it through all 
its motions, and that the motions of the hand, produce the eifedl on the reins, 
which caufc the mouth-piece to adl. 

There arc three ways of holding the reins^ firft fepamte one in each hand; 
fecondly, equal in the left hand ; and thirdly, both in the kft hand, but one 
Ihorter than the other, according to the hand to which the horfe is to be 
worked^ 

The reins are faid to be feparated, when the left rein is held in the left hand, 
and the right rein in the right hand ; the proper management of feparate 
reins is this, when the rght rein is pulled, to tum to the right, the left hand 
muft be lowered ;. when the left rein is pulled to turn to the left, the right 
hand muft be lowered ; that the horfe may know which rein he is to obey, 
which he could not do, if the rein oppofite the fide to which he is to tum 
were not lowered. The reins equal in the left hand, are ufed to guide a horfe 
that is obedient to the bridle-hand, either on the road, in the chace, or in war. 
but when a horfe is worked in the manege, to drefs him and give him a leflbn, 
then the inner rein muft be fliortened a little in the bridle-hand, to place hig 
head properly, to the fide to which he is to go ; for a horfe that is not bent, 
does not appear graceful in the manege. The inner rein muft not be ftiortened 
too much in the bridle-hand, left it give the hoife a &lfe appui, and the 
effect of both reins muft always be felt, by the handt It is moft difficult to 
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bend a horfe to the right, not only becaufe horfes are generally more ftilF to 
that hand than to the left, but on account of the fituation of the reins in the 
hand; becaufe the reins being fepaiatcd by the little finger, the left rein which 
is below that finger, adts more forcibly than the right rein which is above it ; 
when a horfe is to be worked to the right, it is not always fufficient merely 
to Ihortcn that rein, but it is often neceffary to ufe the right rein, by 
pulling with the little finger of the right hand, which then performs the 
fame kind of office, that the left does in working to the left ; very few 
perfons know how to ufe the right rein properly, horfemen in general 
lower the left hand when they draw it in, and then they only pull the end 
ofthehorfe^s nofe, becaufe the outer rein does not fupport the aftion ; 
therefore when the right rein is ufed, the left hand muft ftill feel the efFcft 
of the outer or left rein, that the bending may proceed from the withers, 
and not from the end of the nofe which is very unfeemly : It is not the 
fame for the left hand, the fituation of the inner rein which is beneath the 
little finger, gives great eafe to bend a horfe to that fide ; it is to be re- 
marked, that when a horfe is well dreflfed, the inner rein is to be but very 
.little Ihorter, and the right hand is very rarely to be ufed ta bend him to 
the right, becaufe he ought to bend in confort with the hand and heel, but 
before he has acquired this degree of perfeftion, the reins muft ncceffarily 
be ufed in the manner juft mentioned* 

The height of the hand commonly regulates that of the horfc's head, 
for which reafon it muft be held Wgher than ufual when a horfe carries his 
head law to raife it, and it muft be held lower and nearer to the body than 
ufual, when the horfe carries his nofe high, to bring down and lower the 
head. 

When the hand is carried forward, the curb is llackened and the effeft 
of the bitt confequently diminilbed. This is done to pufh a horfe forward 
when he holds back ; on the contrary when the hand is drawn back the 
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tnrb IS tightened, and the bitt prefles more firmly upon the bars, whicH 
is requifite when the horfe pulls oh the hand : we hare before faid that 
three qualities are necefTary to conditutc a good handj and that it ought 
to be light, gentle, and firm. 

The light hand does not feel the appui of the bitt on the bars : the 
gentle feels theefieft of the bitt a little without bearing too much upon itj 
the firm hand holds the appui full. 

It requires much art to adopt the three motions of the hand to the 
mouth of the horfe, fo as not to confine him too much, and not to abandon 
the appui at once. After yielding the hand« which is the a&ion of the 
light hand, it muft be drawn in gently, to find and feel the appui of the 
bitt by degrees, which is what is termed having a gentle hand ; from this 
at is to be tightened more and more, and the horfe is to be held in a 
flronger appui, until the efiedtofthe firm hand is produced. This done 
it mud be again eafed, and the appui of the bitt in the hand is to be di- 
miniflied before it pafles to the light hand, for the gentle hand muft always 
follow and precede the firm one ; the hand ought never to pafs from firm 
to light, or from light to firm at once, becaufe it would injure the mouth 
of the horfe^ and make him tofs his head. 

There are two ways of yielding the hand; the firft, which is the moft 
common, is to lower the bridle-hand as we have before faid. The fccond is 
to take hold of the reins in the right hand above the left, and then by 
loofening the reins in the left hand to let the appui of the bitt pafs ro the 
right hand, after this let go the hold of the left entirely, and lower the 
right hand down upon the neck s the horfe will then be quite free^ and 
ivithout bridle. 

This laft method is called the defccnt of the bandy and is likewife perfor- 
med by taking the end of the reins in the right hand, holding that hand as 
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liigh as the head, with t^ie arm flraight forward, but the rider tnuft be 
Tcry fure of the horfc's mouth and obedience, before he attempts to work 
by this lad met;hod. Care muft be taken not to yield the hand^ or make 
the defcenty when the horfe is on his fhoulders ; the proper time for eithert 
is after making a half flop, and then when the rider feels that the horle is 
upon his haunches, "he muft gently give the bridle, or make the defcent of 
the hand. 

• This time, which muft be taken exaftly, and which it is difficult to 
catch, is one of the fineft and moft ufeful aids in horfemanfhip. As the 
horfe bends his haunches at the time that the appui is taken off, he muft 
rieceflarily become light in hand, fince he has no fupport for his head. 

There is another method of ufing the reins, but it is feldom pradifed, 
tliis is to fatten them to the arches of the banquets, by which the curb 
ceafes to have its efFcdls ; this is called working with falfe reins, it is 
however fometimes ufcd to accuftom young horfes to the appui of the bite 
when the bridle is.firft put in their mouths. When the outer rein is ufed, 
by carrying the outer hand in, it carries the outer fhoulder in, and makes 
;he outer leg pafs over the inner one ; when the inner rein is ufed, by 
carrying the hand out, it gives the inner fhoulder more liberty, that is to fay 
it makes thp inner leg pafs • over the outer one ; by thefc different efFefts 
pf the inner and outer rein, it is plain that the hand of the rider puts the 
forehand of the horfe in morion^ and that he who does not underftand the 
ufe of the reins of the bridle, works without rules or principle?. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
QJ the Aids and Injiruments necefary to drefs Horfis. 

Three of the five fenfes which all animals enjof at well as man^ are ta 
be worked upon in the horfe to drefs htmj fighty hearingt and feeling* 

. The fight is worked upon, when he is taught to go up to thofc objcds 
chat he diflikes> for there is no animal To much affefted hj objects that he 
has not feen before^ as a horfe» 

He is drcfled by the fenfc of the hearing, when he is accuftomed to the 
noife of arms, drums, and other warlike founds, when made attentive and 
obedient to the call of the tongue, or to the found of the fwitch in the air, 
and to the rider's voice, which is mild and fofc when ufed to carefs i harfh. 
and rough when it is employed to threaten him% 

But feeling is the moft efiedtual, becaufe it is by thisy that a horfe is 
taught to obey the ilightefl: motion of the hand and legs, by making the 
niouth and fides fcnfible if they want fenfibility, or by preferving this good 
quality if they already poflefs it ; to this effeft aids and chaftifements are 
employed, aids to prevent the faults a horfe may commit, and chaftifements. 
to punilh him when he adhially doth commit them; Since horfes only obey 
from the fear of punifliment, an aid is merely an intimation, ufed to inform 
the horfe, that he will be punilhed if he does not obey the motion given.. 



OF AIDS. 



jlids are given in various manners, viz. by the different motions of the- 
bridlerhandy by the call of the tongue, by the whiftling and touch of the 
Smithy hf the motions of the thighs houghs and calves of the legs, by 
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pinching with the Ipur^ and lafllf hj the manner of preifing on the 
fiirrups* 

' ' Wc have explained in thelaft Chapter the different motions of the hand 
and its effedts, we fliall therefore now proceed to the other aids. — The call 
of the tongue, is a found formed by curling the tip of the tongue up to the 
palate of the mouth, and then fuddenly drawing it down when the mouth is 
open ; this aid fcrvcs to roufe a horfe, to enliven him when he is working, 
and to make him attentive to the aids and chaftifcments which follow if he 
docs not anfwer it, but it ought to be fcldom ufed, for there is nothing fo 
difgufting as to hear the rider continually making ufe of the call, bcfides it 
ceafes to make an impreffion on the hearing which is the fcnfe it ought to 
affedt. This found ought not to be loud, and (hould be heard only by the 
horfe ', here it is proper to remark, that a man on foot ought not to make 
the call when another paflcs him on horfeback, it is a great mark of impo«- 
litenefs to the rider, and is never allowable but in the cafe of a horfe mount- 
ed to be fold. 

Although thefwitch fcrves more for grace than ufe, yet it is fometmies 
employed to advantage, it is to be carried with the point upwards in the 
right hand, to acquire an eafy manner of holding the fword. 

The fwitch is both an aid and a chaftifcment, it fcrves for an aid when 
it is waved in the hand with the arm high and free, to animate the horfe ; 
when it is ufed to touch the horfe gently with the end upon the outer 
ifaoulder to roufe him, when it is held under hand crofled under the right 
arm with the point above the croup at hand to animate that part, and when 
a man on foot touches the horfe upon the bread to make him rife before^ 
or upon the knees to make him bend his legs. 

Thefwitch ig improper for horfes that are to be ufed in war; thofc 
ought to obey the hand, to turn or bend ; and the legs to go forward, o» 
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account of the fWord which mud be held in the right hand, called alfo ttie 
fwordhand. The fwitch ought always to be held oa the fide oppofite to that 
to which the horfc is going, becaufe it ought only to be employed to 
aniaiate the outer parts. 

The rider can give five kinds of aids with his legSi that is his lower parts 
have five motions -, that of the thighs, that of the houghs, that of the calves, 
that of the pinching with the fpur, and that of preffing the ftirrups. 

The aid of the thighs and houghs is given by clofing the two thighs or 
the two houghs, to drive the horfe forwards, by clofing the outer thigh or 
hough to prcfs him upon the inner heel, or by clofing the inner thigh to 
fupport him if He preffcs in too much ; it is to be obferved that horfes 
which are tickliih and retain their ftrength from vice, more readily obey 
the houghs when vigoroufly applied than the fpurs, thefe in ^general hol^ 
back for fome time after they are fpurred, before they fet oflf. 

The aid of the calves of the legs which is given by prelfing them gcndy 
againft the belly of the horfe, is only to put him in mind, if he has not 
obeyed the aids of the hams, that the fpurs are not far off: If he ihould 
be attentive to this motion, it is oi;e of the moft graceful and mod ufeful 
aids that can be given by a horfeman, to re-animate a horfe that is dreflfed^ 
and coniequently fenfibie when he flackens the air of his exercife. 

The pinching with the fpurs is performed, by nicely touching the outer 
flcin of the belly with the fpur, without preffing or piercing the fkin i 
this is an inftrument ftill ftronger than that of the calves of the legs. 

If the horfe does not anfwer any.of thofe aids> the fpurs are to be applied 
vigoroufly. to the belly, to punifti him for his indocility. 

The aid of preffing on the (lirrups is the flighteft of all, the legs then 
ferve as a couoterpoife to keep the croup in its place^ and hold the horfe 
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as it were balanced between the heels, this aid fuppofes much obedience 
and fenfibility in the horfe, fince by only preffing more forcibly on one 
ftirrup than the other, he is determined to obey the motion ; bearing on the 
outer ftirrup prefles the horfe and makes him go to the inner fide, bearing 
on the inner ftirrup fupporcs him and reftrains him if he prefles too much 
ins and bearing equal!/ on bothftirrups, apprifes the horfe that he is to 
quicken his cadence when he is too flow : It is not to be fuppofed that 
this great fenfibility of the mouth and fides can be long preferred in horfes 
that are ufed in the fchools, the difference of the hands of the riders, makes 
themfoon loofe that delicacy and juftnefs, which conftitute the merit of a 
well drefied horfe ; and fo delicate a fenfe of feeling grows dull in time, 
but if they have been dreifed upon true principles, a good horfeman will 
loon revive what a bad practice had deftroyed. 



OF CORRECTION. 

As we have already faid that the aids are only intimations given to a 
horfe that he will be puniflied if he docs not obey thefe motions, fo the 
correftions are of courfe only the punifliment itfelf, which ought im- 
mediately to follow any aft of difobedience to the aid that was given ; but 
their violence tnuft be fuited to the temper of the horfe. It often happens 
that moderate correftion given with judgement and in proportion, is fuf- 
ficient to make a horfe quiet and obedient; while this method has the ad- 
vantage of preferving the temper and courage of the horfe, of rendering the 
exercife more brilliant, and of prolonging the ferviceofthe horfe in the 
fchooU 

Three implements are commonly ufed for giving the corredions, thf 
chambriere or flat whip, the fwitch or fliort whip, and fpors. 

U 
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The chambricrc, the firft inftramentof corredbionj i» ufed to make young 
horfcs afraid when they arc trotted in the longe, and this is what they 
ought firft to be taught as will be fliewn hereafter. It isalfo ufed to teach 
a horfe to piaffe in the pillars^ to drive forward fluggilh horfes that hold 
back and are lazy; but it is abfolutcly neceflary for reftive horfes, and 
for thofe that are ramingce and difregard the fpur, for h is to be obfcrvcd, 
that it is the property of a blow given with a chambriere, applied feafon- 
ably and fmartly, to make a more lafting imprcffion, and to drive a ftub* 
born borfcmore readily forward than any corrcftion which pricks or tickles 
hittu 

The fwitch affords two corrections, one when it is applied fmartly behind 
the girths, that is to fay upon the belly and the buttocks, to drive the 
horfe forward ; the other when it is applied to give a horfe that kicks 
frequently, a fevere lalh over the fhouldcrs ; this chaftifemcnt correfts the 
vice more cffcdtually than the fpurs, which he will not obey till lie is afiaid 
of them and knows them. 

The fpurs are excellent to make a horfe fenfible and finely o^bedient to 
the aids ; but this corrcftion ought to be given by a man who thoroughly 
knows his bufinefs i they muft be ufed vigoroufly on proper occafions, but 
not often; fpurs applied often and unfeafonably, break a horfc's fpirit 
more than any thing. The fpurs muft be given about four inches behind 
the girths, for if they were given back (that is on the flanks) the horfe 
would ftop and kick, inftcad of going forwards, becaufc this pare is very 
fenfible J on the contrary, if they are given in thegirths (a fault ufual with 
thofe who have fiiort legs and turn their toes out) the corredlion becomes 
incfFeftual. 

To give the fpurs properly, the calves of the legs ought to be clofed 
gently, and the fpurs ihould follow upon the belly. Thofe who open theic 
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legs and give the fpurs at once with a kick» furprife the horfe^ and he does 
not anfwer them fo well^ as when he is firfl apprifed of their approach by 
the clofing of the calves of the legs ; fome riders whofe legs fwing about^ 
tickle the (kin with their fpurs continually, and this accuftoms the horfe to 
whifk^ that is to move his tail inceflantly as he walks, which is very dtf« 
agreeable in any horfe, but morefo in one that is drelfed. 

The fpurs muft not be (harp when ufcd with horfes that are rcftive or 
ramingue, for inftead of curing one vice, they would create others; fome 
horfes when they are fpurrcd too briikly pifs with rage, others throw them- 
fclves againft the wall, fome flop entirely, and fome lie down. To accultom 
fuch horfes to the fpurs, they muft be applied after the chambrierc, and in 
the midllofthe aft of fetting off to cither hand. 

The aid of gently pinching with the fpurs, becomes alfo a correftion 
for horfes which have very fine aids, and are fo very fcnfiblc that it be- 
comes neceffary for the rider to relax entirely, and not to fit ftiff upon 
them, left they make ftops and plunges ; upon fuch horfes, pinching with 
the fpurs, how nicely foever it may be given, has the fame effeft as fmart 
blows with the fpurs given briikly, to horfes of a common degree of 
fenfibility, if not a greater. 

The natural temper of the horfe muft be well known, to underftand how 
to make a proper ufe of the correftions, and proportion them to the fault 
he commits, and the manner in which he receives them ; for they muft be 
continued, encrcafcd, diminiflied, or even laid afide entirely, according to 
his difpofition and ftrength ; every fault a horfe commits mud not be at- 
tributed to vice, becaufe it more frequently proceeds from ignorance, and 
fomctimcs from weakncfs. 

The aids and correftions muft be applied without making any great 
motion, yet much nicety and quickncfs is requifice, for the correftion muft 
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be given (he very inftant after the fault is committed, otherwife they will 
b^ mott dangerous than ufeful, but above all without ill humour or 
p>(&onj| and always with coolnefs ; to conclude, the management of the 
aidi and corredions may be faid to be the niceft part of horfemaafhtp* 



CHAPTER IX. 

Of the necejfity of the Trot to make a young Horfe 
fupple^ and of the utility of the WalL 

Monfieur dc la Broue gave the moft exadt definition cf a well drcfled 
horfe, when he faid, it is that horfc which flicws fupplcncfs, obedience, and 
regularity. If the body of a horfe be not entirely fupple and free, he can- 
not obey the aids of the rider with cafe and grace; fupplenefs neccffarily 
produces docility, becaufe the horfe does not feel any pain in performing 
what IS required of him, and both combined produce a regular cadenccd 
aflioni thefe three qualities are therefore cffcntially neceflary in what is 
called a finiihed horfe. 

The firft of thefe qualities is only to be acquired by the trot : all ikilful 
mafiers of the art of riding, both ancient and modern, agree in this one 
general opinion, and though fome amongft the latter have without any foun- 
dation, tried to rejeft the trot, and fubftitute a {hort walk, for the purpofe 
of giving a horfe fupplenefs and freedom, they deceived themfelvcs, for it 
cannot be efiefted, without putting all the fprings of the machine into a 
violent motion; by their refinement they have only lulled nature to fleep, 
and the obedience became fofr, languid, and flow, qualities very different 
from that true brilliancy which is the ornament of a well dreffed horfe. 
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It is by the trot, which is the mod natural pace, that a horfc is made 
Sight in hand, without fpoiling his mouth, and that his limbs are freed from 
ftiffnefs without being hurt, for in this adtion, which is the highcft ofaU 
the natural paces, the body of the horfe is equally fupported upon two legs, 
one before and one behind diagonally, this gives the other two, which are 
in the air, facility to rife, balance, and flretch forward, confcquently the firft 
degree of fupplenefs to the whole body in all its parts. 

The trot is therefore the bafisofall the leflbnsfor making a horfe aftive 
and obedient, but though it is excellent in itfelf, it muft not be abufcd, 
by trottbg a horfe for years, as was formerly the pradice in Italy, and (till is fb in 
fome countries, where horfemanfhip in other refpeds is in great repute. The rea- 
fon is very plain, the perfedtion of the trot depends on the force of the limbs^ 
.this force, this natural vigour, which muft abfolutely be preferved, is loft and 
deftroyed by the fatigue occafioned in a leflbn which is too violent to be long 
continued. The fame effcdl is produced by trotting young horfes in broken 
and ploughed grounds ; wind galls, curbs, fpavins, and other blemifties of the 
hocks, to which horfes are liable when their nerves and tendons are ftrained, by 
the imprudence of thofe who picque themfelves on conquering a horfe in a fhort 
time, but in fad it is fpoiling, inftead of conquering the horfe. 

The longe faftened to the cavefon, upon the nofe of the horfe, and the 
chambriere, are the firft and only inftruments to be ufed with young horfes 
that have not been mounted, and with thofc that have, but commit faults, 
through ignorance, malice, or ftifinefe. 

When a young horfe is firft put to the trot in the longe, the bridle muft 
not be put on, but the bridon muft be ufed, forabitthow gentle fo ever 
it may be, would hurt the mouth, in thofe falfe motions and fudden ftarts,^ 
which young horfes commonly make, before they have acquired that firft obe- 
^diencc which is required of them* 

W 
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I fuppole* tjierefore that a horfe is of age to be mounted^ and that; hcJhyf 
been made familiar enough to let men approach him^ to bear the iaddle^ and 
mouth-piece ; let the cavefon now be put up0n his nofe^ and let it be placed fp 
high as not to interrupt his breathing as he trots^ with the muzzle fb tight as 
to keep the caveibn from flipping round ; it mud alfo be covered with leather^ to 
prefcrve the (kin of the nofe^ which is very tender in young horfca. 

Two perfons are necellary for this leflbn^ one to hold the longe, and the other 
the chambriere ; he that holds the longe muft be in the center, round which the 
horfe trots, and the other muft follow him with the chambriere, and fonietimes 
ftrike his croup with it gently, but more frequendy the groimd; this cor- 
rcfbion muft be nicely managed at firft, to prevent its breaking the /pirit of 
a horfe that is not accuftomed to it; as foon as he flicws obedience for two 
or three turns to one hand, ftop, and coax him, this is done by (hortening 
the longe gradually, until the horfe reaches to the center, where the perfon 
who guides him with the longe ftands, then he who holds the chambriere, hi- 
ding it behind his back, (that the horfe may not fee it) muft go up to him^ 
and both together muft carefs hini. 

After allowing him time to take breathy he muft be made to trot to the 
other hand, according to the fame rules and praftice. As it often happens 
that a horfe either from too much livelinefs or for fear of the chambriere, 
gallops when he Ihould trot, the- perfon who holds the longe muft endea* 
your to break him of galloping, by gently fiiaking the longe and hiding 
the chambriere, but if on the contrary, he ftops of his own accord, and 
rcfufes to trot, the chambriere muft be applied to the croup and buttocks 
until he goes forward,, taking care however not to beat him too much,, for 
heavy blows often repeated break a hotfe's fpirit, make him vicious, give 
a hatred of man and the fchool, and deprive him of gendencfs which never 
seturns after it is once loft. 

For the fame reafon alfo, the duration of the leflbn muft not be tea long:;. 
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iDftg leflbns, faague and ilupify the horfe, whereas he ought to be feat 
back to the ftable as brifk as he left it. When the horfe begins to trot 
freely to either hand» and has learned to finifli his leflbn in the center^ he 
mud be taught to change hands ; for this purpofe whilft the horfe is trot- 
ting to one hand, the man who holds the longe mud go back two or three 
(leps, and draw in the horfe's head ; the ather who holds the chambriere^ 
muftgo to the outer (boulder and make the horfe turn to the other hand, 
by fhcwing him the chambricre and even by ftriking him with it if he 
refufes to obey ; this done, let him finifh at the center, (lop him, carefs 
him, and fend him to the ftable* 

. To make the leflbn of the trot in the longe more beneficial, care muft 
be taken to draw in the horfc's head with the longe, and to widen his 
croup at the fame time with the chambricre ; this gives the longe holder 
greater eafe to draw in the outer ihoulder, and the circular motion which 
it is obliged to make in^ this pofture fupples the horfe. 

To widen the croup is to throw it oat, and to make it dcfcribe a greater 
circle than the ihoulders. 

After the horfe is accuftomed to the obedience required in this firfl 
teflfon, which will happen in a few days if the method we have juft now 
explained be followed, let him be mounted, ufing every precaution nc- 
ccflairy to make him gentle in mounting. When the rider is in the 
faddle, he muft endeavour to teach the horfe the firft principles of the 
knowledge of the hand and heel, in the following manner ; let him hold 
the reins of the bridle feparate in each hand| and when he wants his horfe 
to go forwards let him lower both hands and at the fame time gently pcefs 
Ihe calves of his legs to the horfe*s belly, (he is not to have (purs in the 
beginning;) if the horfe does not anfwer the aids, which muft happen at 
firft, as he does not underftand them, he muft be aided with the chanip 
bricre^ he has bsen ufcd to flee from; which will ferveas a correftioo- 
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when the horfe refufcs to go forward for the rider's legs, but it miift beufcd 
only at the very time the horfe refufcs to obey the motion of the houghs or 
calves. 

In like manner^ when a horfe is to be taught to turn with the hand, the 

longe holder mutt pull in the iitad with the longe, at the fame time as the 
rider pulls the inner rein of the bridon^ to oblige the horfe to turn .if he 
refufes ; thus the longe' ferves to accuftom the horfe to turn with the hand, 
as the chambriere ferved to teach him to go forward for the heels ; in a 
few days he will both follow the hand and flee from the heel, if the firft 
aids are given with that degree of judgement and difcretion that ought to 
beufed with young horfes. Want of care and patience in the beginning 
is the fource of the greater part of the vices and diforders which horfes fall 
into. 

When the horfe begins to obey with r^adinefs, and determines without 
hefitatidn, cither to turn for the hand, or to go forward for the heels, or to 
change hands, as we fuppofe him to have been taught, then his temper is 
to be examined, that the trot may be proportioned to his difpofition and 
powers. 

Horfes are in general of two difpofitions, fome retain their ftrength and 
arcfor the mod part light in hand, others abandon themfelves, and are 
commonly heavy in hand. 

Thofe which naturally hold back, mud be put to the extended full-trot 
to open the ihoulders and fupple the haunches: on the contrary thofe 
which trot heavy in hand and pull hard, muft be put to the high and Ihort- 
trot, to prepare them to keep themfelves together ; but both muft be trained 
to the equal and firm trot, without dragging the haunches, and the leflbn 
muft be kept up, with the fame vigour from the beginning to the end, 
taking care however not to let it be too long. 
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It muft not be the objeft of the firft leflbns, to form the mouth, or to 
fettle the head of the horfe ; this is not to be attempted before he is 
unfttffened, and has acquired the habit of turning eafily to cither hand ; by 
thefe means the fenfibility of the mouth will be preferred. The bridon it 
excellent in the beginning, becaufe it refts but very ilightly on the bars, and 
not at all on the chin, which is very delicate, and the part, where the 
true feeling of the mo wh (as the Duke of Newcaftle has very properly 
faid) is difcovered. 

When the horfe begins to obey the hand and the legs, without the help of 
the longe or the chambriere ; then and not before, he may be worked at liber- 
ty, that is without the longe. Let him, when hegoes out of the circle, walk 
-on one tread, to give him the line that is to teach him to walk ftraight and 
know the ground. When he can walk well upon the four lines, and upon 
the four comers of the fquare upon which he is to be worked, let him be trot 

ted upon thefe lame lines, with the reins of the bridon ftifl held fepaiate in the 
two hands; and of thefour Ihort heats which arc Efficient each day or each 
time the horfe is mounted, let two be performed in the walk, and two in tht 
t~t. and fo alternately ; but let him end in the tmt, becaufe it is that pace 
which gives the firft fupplenefs. *^ 

If the horfe continues to obey readily, in the walk and in the trot with 
S blcL"^ ''' "'' ' '" ^'" '" * '^^'^ "-- -d . 



OF THE WALK. 



Although 1 confider the trot as the foundation of the firft degree of fup- 
pleneft that a horfe acquires, yet I do not mean totally to exclude the 

walk, which al(A K^a \ta r>*/<..i:^. .V...:. 



walk, which alfo has its peculiar merit, 
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Thercare two kinds of the walk, the road walk, andthcfchool walk. 
We have defined the road walk in the Chapter on the natural paces of horfes, 
to be the leaft raifed,and floweft of all the natural paces, which makes it 
gentle and agreeable; in this pace the horfc ftretches his legs out, forward, 
and near the ground, therefore he does not ihake the rider as in the other 
paces, in which the motions are high, and the rider is continually eniployed 
to keep his proper pofture, unlefs he has a great deal of praftice. 

The fchool walk, is difFerent from the road walk, becaufe the aft ion of 
it is more raifed, (hortened, and united.. 

It is of great fervice to form the mouth of a horfe, to improve his me- 
mory, familiarize him to his rider, and render the pain of thofe violent 
leffons, which muft be given to fupple him, fupportable ; when he advances 
in obedience to the hand and heel, the walk confirms him in it. 

But as a young horfe, when he quits the trot in which he has been ftretch- 
ed out, cannot be at once fliortencd to a pace fo collefted as the fchool 
walk, 'l do not mean that he fhould be held in ftria fubjeftion, before 
he has been prepared by ftops, and half ftops, and which will be treated of 
in the next Chapter. 

When a horfe begins to know how t» trot, the Ihort and flow walk 
mutt be employed to give him confidence and memory; but that he may 
prcfervethe liberty of his flioulders, he muft often change the line, and 
turn to the new one, fometimes to the right, fometimcs to the left, and 
this new line muft be cither long or fliort, according as he retains or 
abandons himfclf. , 

The whole body muft not be turned on the new line, but bis Ihoulders 
only; and he muft be made to walk forward after the turn. 

This method of turning the fhouldcrs on different ftraight lines to cither 
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hand, without paying any regard to the ground, but merely to turn and go 
forward at the rider's pleafure, is greatly better than that of working the 
horfe .on a circle, becaufe according to this method the haunches of the 
horfe arc always in the line of the fhoulders, but in the circle the horfe is 
curved and out of the ftraight line. However, if the horfe grows ftifF 
again or defends himfelf to one hand, he muft return to the circle, for it i* 
the only remedy ; I therefore recommend it as a corredtion, whenever the 
horfe refills. This punifhment has more effeft, than all the corredtions 
that can be given him whilft he is at liberty* 

Although the lelTon of working a horfe upon different new ftraight 
lines, is excellent to teach him to turn with eafe, yet as foon as he begins 
lo be obectent to it, (if he is training for a riding horfe) he muft be walked 
ftraight forward upon a long (ingle line, to give him an extended pace, and 
only be turned now and then, to preferve his obedience to the hand, and 
the fupplcnefs of his ftioulders. This muft be done in the open country, for 
the ground of a manege is too confined. 

If it be found that the walk is contrary to the natOral temper of a flug- 
gifti heavy horfe that has not been fufEciently fuppled, he muft be put to a 
briik trot, and even corrected by the fpurs or the fwitch, till at length he 
acquires a brilk and animated pace. 



CHAPTER X. 
Ofthejlopy the halfjiop^ and the reining $ack: 

Having dcmpnftrated, in the preceding Chapter, that the trot is the only 
means of givinga young horfe that fupplenefs which is necefFary to incline 
him to be obedient, we muft now proceed to another lelfon which is not 
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lefs ufefuU as its objed is to prepare him to put himfelf upon his haunches^ 
and to make him pleafant and light in hand. 

A horfe is faid to be upon his haunches when he finks and bends his 
haunches under him^ and puts his hind legs, feet^ and hocks, under hit 
belly, for the purpofe of getting a natural cquilibrc upon his haunches, 
fufficient to counterbalance ihc fore-parts, which are the wcakc(t 

From this equilibre, the pleafant feel and lightnefs of the mouth ariies. 
It is to be obferved, that when a horfe walks, he naturally exerts the force or 
his loins, haunches, and hocks, to pufh bis whole body forward ; and as bis 
ihoulders and arms are employed to fupport this afbion, he is necefTarily put 
upon his (houlders, and confequently heavy in hand. 

The flop, half ftop, and reining-back, are remedies, which matters of the 
art of horfemanihip have difcovered for that fault, and the means of putting 
a horfe upon his haunches. 



OF THE STOP. 

The Stop is the effe£t of holding back the horfe's head, and the other paits 
of his fore-hand with the bridle; at the fame time driving the haunches 
forward gently with the legs ; by this the whole body ofrthe horfe is kept 
in equilibre, refting upon the hind legs and feet. This adion, which is 
very ufeful to make a horfe light in hand, and pleafant to thejrider, is much 
more difficult to the horfe than turning, which is more natural* 

To make the ftop well, firft animate the horfe a little, and when it is 
perceived he goes fader than the cadence, help him gently with the calves 
of the legs; put back the ihoulders^ little, and hold the bridle tighter 
and tighter, till the Hop is made : when the body is thrown back, the 
«)bows ought to be brought clofe to the fideSj that the ^bridle-band may 
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b.e fleady s the horfe fhould keep his body ftraight in the (top,, that it may 
be made upon the haunches, for if one of the hind legs be out of the line 
of the (houlderS) he will traverfe and cannot be upon his haunches. 

The advantages of a well made ftop, are to unite the ftrength of the 
horfe, tofecure his mouth, head, and haunches, and to make. him light in 
hand. But in the fame degree that (lops are excellent when feafonably made, 
they are pernicious when made unfeafonably. 

To know when to make them, the temper of the horfe muft be ftudicd, 
for the beft Icffons that ever were invented for preferving the temper will 
produce a contrary effcft, if they arc badly ufcd, or put in practice unfea- 
fonably. 

When a horfe firit begins to (hew lightnefs in his trot, and eafe in turn- 
ing to either hand, making (lops may commence; but feldom before this, 
and they muft be made by holding him in very gradually and very gently, 
for a ftop madebri(kly and fuddenly as if in one time, would throw him 
upon his croup, weaken his reins, and hocks, and a young horfe not come 
to his ftrength might be ruined for ever. Befides young horfes, which 
muft never be prefled nor ftopped roughly ; there are others, with which it 
isncceflTary toufe addrcfs in making a ftop, either on account of fomcdefeO: 
•in their make, or of feme natural weaknefs which we (hall now examine* 

I ft. The head is the part that muft firft be fettled in a ftop, and if the horfe 
has very narrow jaws, it will be difficult for him to bear the aftion ; if the 
neck is ill made and reverfcd, which is called ftag necked, he will arm him- 
felf, and the ftop will be rough and uneven, if his feet are weak and trou- 
bled with pain, he will avoid the ftop, and be more heavy upon the hand 
than if the weaknefs lay in his legs, flioulders, or haunches. 

ad. Horfes that are long backed and delicate are commonly feeble in the 
loins, and confequently make bad ftops on account of the difficulty they en- 

Y 
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cpunttf in colIe£ting and putting themfelves upon their haunches>.this is the 
caufc of fcvcral difordcrs, they cither rcfufe to go forwards after having 
made a flop, or if they do go, it is in a kind of traquenard or aubin, 
throwing themfelves upon the hand to avoid the pain of a new ftop, 

jd. Saddle backed horfes, whofe backs are weak and funk deep, find it 
difficult to place their heads properly for the flop, becaufe the ftrength of 
the neck depends on that of the relnS) and when a horfe feels any pain in 
thofe parts, he Ihcws it by difagrecable motions of the head. 

4th. Horfes that have much fenfibility arc impatient, and cholerick, 
diflike the flighted fubjedion and confequently the (top, their mouths are 
generally hard and falfe, becaufe impatience, and heat, dcftroy the memo- 
ry, the feeling of the mouth, and render the effeft of the hand and the 
heels ufelefs. 

5th. Laftly, feme horfes, though they are weak, flop ihort to avoid thq 
flop of the rider ; they are afraid of being furprifcd, and will not go on af» 
terwards ; others of the fame temper, force the hand when they perceive 
they arc going to be ftopped 5 both thcfe kinds ought to be (lopped fcldom, 
and when they leaft exped it. The flop then is only proper for horfes 
that have (Irong reins, and ftrength enough in their haunches and hocks to 
bear the adion : In the trot, the (lops ihould be made in one time only, 
with the hind legs ftraight, fo that one be not advanced before the other, 
and without traverfing, by which the rider will reft equally upon the twq 
haunches ; but in the gallop, in which the aflion is more extended than 
the trot, the ftop muft be made in two or three times, when the fore-legs 
reach the ground, that when the horfe raifes them again he may be upon 
}iis haunches, and for this purpofe when the hand is drawn back, he muft 
be hjclped gently with the calves of the legs, to make him bring his 
haunches under him. 
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7 Blind horfcs, it is obferved, ftop more eafily than others, from the 
apprchcnfion they arc uAdcr of making a falfc ftep* 



OF THE HALF STOP. 

•. The Half Stop is the adlion of drawing back the bridle-hand clofe to the 
body, with the nails turned up a little, not to ftop the horfe entirely but 
only to keep him back, and fupport the fore-parts when he bears upon the 
bitt, or to hold him in and to put him together : We have faid before that 
jthe ftop is only proper for a few horfes, becaufc there are but few that have 
ftrcngth enough in the loin and hocks to bear the aftion. It is to be ob- 
served that the beft proof a horfe can give of his ftiength, is to ftop firm, 
and light, after a brilk career, which is feldom to be met with. To pafs 
from one extreme to the other fuddenly the horfe muft have an excellent 
mouth, and ftrong haunches, and as violent flops might fpoil a horfe, or 
break his fpirits, they are never to be made but to try him. 

This is not the cafe with the half ftop, in which the horfe is only held 
a little more in hand, without ftopping entirely s this adion does not caufe 
fu'ch apprehenfion as the ftop, yet it fecurcs his head and haunches, for 
which reafon it is greatly more ufeful to form his mouth, and to make 
him light in hand. This may be repeated frequently without interrupting 
his pace, and he is colkfted and fupported before he is obliged to fink hi« 
haunches, which is the very thing required. TJ[ie half ftop is therefore 
proper for all horfes, yet with fonie it nmft be ufed with dexterity : For 
example, the half ftop muft never be ufed with a horfe that holds back^ 
but when it is required to give him appui, and then to prevent his ftopping 
entirely he muft be helped with the calves of the legs or with the houghs^ 
and fomctimes even with the fpurs, according as he retains more or lefs ; 
h\it if he bears too h?^rd upon the hjind, the half ftop giuft be ma^ mcfft 
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frequently, and only with the bridle-hand without any aid of the legs; oit 
the contrary the thighs muft be flackencd, otherwifc he will throw himfcb 
more upon his ihoulders. 

When a flop or half flop is made, if the horfe continues to bear upoti 
the bitt, or to pull againft the hand, or, as it fometimcs happens, to force 
tlie hand and to go forward in fpice of the tidcr after he is^ flopped^ he 
mull be reined back &>r difobedience. 



OF THE REINING BACK. 

The iltuation of the hand to make a horfe back, is the fame as in the 
flopj and to accudom a horfe to go back after he is Hopped^ the bridle-band 
muft be drawn back, and the nails be turned up a little^ as if to ftop hini 
again ; if he obeysj that is, if he goes back only one or two paces, the 
hand muft be yielded, that the bars, which are affeded by the fenfation 
caufed by this aftion, may recover their tone, otherwifc they will be 
benumbed and deadened, and the hotfe, inftead of obeying and going 
back, will force the hand and make jerks. 

Although the reining back is acorre&ion for a horlc that is not obedient 
to the ftop, it is alfo the means of preparing him to put himfelf on his 
haunches, of adjufting his hind legs, of fecuring his head, and of making 
him light in hand* 

When a horfe goes back, one of his hind leg? is always under his belly. 
He pufhes back his croup, and in every motion he makes, he is upon one 
haunch alternately, but he cannot perform this, nor ought it to be required 
of him, before he begins to be obedient to the ftop and is fuppled ; when 
the flioulders are free and open, it is more eafy for the rider to draw the 
fore*part back towards him, than if they were ftifi> aod as this a&ion gi?cs 
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pain to the rcin6 and hocks the Icffjn mud be ufcd but fcldom in the 
beginning; when a horfe is obftinate, and will not go back, which gene- 
rally happens when a horfe has never pra(ftifcd the leflbn, ^ man on foot 
muft ftrike him gently with thefwitch upon the knees and fetlocks which 
arc the two joints of the leg, to make him bend them, at the fame time 
that this is done, the rider muft draw the bridle-hand towards him, and 
when the horfe obeys by going back (though it be only a fingle pace) 
he muft be coaxed and careflfcd, to make him know it was the things 
required from him ; after the horfe has gone back a few paces with difficulty 
and has been careffed for it,.he muft be kept in fubjedion to the hand, as 
if the rider was about to go back anew, and as foon as it is perceived that 
he lowers bis haunches, and prepares to ^ back, he muft be ftopped and 
careffed for doing it, bccaufe he fhews that in a Ihort time he will go back 
at ihc ridcr*s pleafure. To rein back properly and according to rule, every 
ftep the horfe makes back, he muft be kept ready to go forwards, for it is 
a great fault to rein back haftily, it employs his ftrength backwards in a 
hurry, he is in danger of throwing himfelfupon his croup, or even falling 
backwards, particularly if his loins are weak ; he muft alfo go back ftraight 
without traverfing, that he may bend both haunches equally; when the 
horfe goes back with eafe, the beft leflbn that can be taught him is to rein 
back his Ihoulders only, that is to fay, draw him back gently as if to make 
bim go back, and as foon as ever he begins tado it, yield the hand and go 
forward a pace or two* 

After a horfe has been ftopped or reined back gently, bend his head in, 
by making the bitt play in his mouth, for it pleafes the horfe, and ac- 
Cuftoms him to bend his head to the hand to which he is going. Thi^ 
leffon alfo prepares him for that of (houldcr«in^ which will be the fubjedk 
of the next Chapter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
• Of the Shoulder-in. 

It has been faid before that the trot is the foundation of the firft fupplenefs 
^nd the firft obedience of a horfe, and this principle is generally received by 
the beft mailers ; yet this fame trot, only produces in the legs and fhoulders 
of the horfe, a motion forwards, when he moves in one line ; and a little cir- 
cular with the outer leg and fhoulder when he moves in a circle; but does 
not teach him to crofs his l^s fufficiently over, as a horfe that is well drcfled, 
and is obedient to the heels to either fide, ought to do. 

To make this more evident, \i muft be obfenred that the fhoulden and 
legs of a horfe have four motions. Firft the fhoulder forward when he ad- 
vances in one line, fecondly the ftioulder back when he goes backwards^ 
thirdly the motion of piaffing, when he raifes the legs and fhoulders on the 
lame place without moving either forwards or backwards, and fourthly the 
circular and crofs motion, as the l^s and fhoulders ought to move wlien the 
horfe turns fhort or goes fideways : The three firft motions are eafily acquired 
by the trot, the ftop, and the reining back, but the laft is the moft difficult, 
becaufe the horfe in this adtion is obliged to crofs and pufh his outer leg over 
his inner one. If in doing this, the leg in motion be not advanced before the 
other, or carried round it by a circular motion, he will fbike it ag^fl that 
which fupports him, and the pain of the fbx)ke may cither lame him or caufe 
him to take a falfe pofition, this often happens to horfes which are not fuffici- 
ently fupple in their fhoulders. 

The difficulty of cflablifhing a mode by which this circular motion of the 
1^ and fhoulders ixay be acquired witheafe, has given horfemen much 
trouble,' becaufe a horfe which is not pcrfed in it, cannot turn readily or go 
fideways gracefully. 
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That wc may more fully imderftand this leflbn of the fhoulder-in, the moft 
difficult and moft ufeful of all that are praftifed to fupple horfes, let us 
examine what Monfieur de la Broue and the Duke of Newcaftle lay on the 
fubjeft of the circle, which according to the latter, is the only means of fup* 
pling a horfe's Ihouldcrs, 

Monfieur de la Broue fays, " the tempers and difpofitions of all horfes are 
*' not fuited to the extraordinary fubjeftion neceflary to make them fupple 
** by turning continually in circlcij and their flrength being infufficient to 
•* enable them to make many revolutions at one time, they become difheart- 
^ encdand grow ftifF inftead offupple.'* 

The Duke of Newcaftle fays, '* the head in and the croup out in a circle 
*« puts the horfe upon the fhoulders, he takes the appui and his fhoulders 
«^ become fupple. 

^^ When a horfe gallops or trots with his head in and his croup out, his 
5« foreparts are forced towards the center and the croup is thrown out, be* 
•« caufc he is more confined in the fhoulder than in his hind parts : The 
^* parts which pafs over the great circle work moft, becaufe they move 
« fatter than the parts which go on the little circle, they have a greater 
«« fpace to move through and the legs muft be more at liberty ; the parts 
f« that are in the little circle are more conftrained and fubjedted, becaufe 
•« they bear the whole weight of the body, and becaufe thofe which arc 
«< in the great circle are longer off the ground. The fhoulder cannot 
«« be fuppled unlcfs the inner leg behind be advanced before and clofc to 
«« the outer leg behind, as the horfe works/* 

From their own words therefore it appears that both thefe great men 
made ufc of the circle, but Mons.de la Broue fometimes gave the fquarc 
the prefcrenc?. 

The Duke of Newcaftle acknowledges the inconvenience of the circle 
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(chough it was bis favourite leflbn) when he fays that in the circle with 
the head to the center and the croup out, the fore-parts are more confined 
and conftraioed than the hind parts^ and that it puts the horfc upon his 
ihoulders* 

This acknowledgement which is confirmed by experience, proves clear- 
ly that the circle is not the true means to fupple the fhoulders perfedly, 
becauDe any part that is conftrained and loaded by its own weight cannot 
become light; and befides it is very true as this illuftrious author admits, 
that the fhoulder cannot be made fupple unlefs the inner hind leg be kept 
near to, and advanced before, the outer hind leg, in the aftion of the 
walk. It was this judicious remark that fet me upon inventing this lefToxi' 
of the (houlder-in which is about to be explained. 

When a horfc has learned to trot freely to either hand, in the circle, or 
on a ftraighc line s when he can walk in them with a fieady equal pace, 
and has been accuftomed to make (lops, and half flops, and turn his head 
in ; walk him along the line in a flow and fliort flep, and place him fo that 
his haunches may defcribe one line and his flioulders another : Let the line 
of the haunches be clofe to the wall, that of the flioulders about a foot and 
half or two feet from it, and bend his head to the hand to which he is 
going; which means, that inftead of keeping the horfe flraigbt from the 
flioulders to the haunches upon the line along the fide of the wall, his head 
and flioulders mufl be turned a little in towards the center of the manege, 
as if he was about to turn entirely, and whilft he is in this oblique and cir- 
cular attitude, walk him forwards along the fide of the wall, aiding with 
the inner rein and leg ; he cannot do this in fuch an attitude, without crof- 
fing and putting the inner fore-leg over the outer one, and the hinder inner 
leg over the oujter leg, as it is eafy to perceive in the figure of the flioulder* 
ni given in the beginning of this Chapter, and the ground plan of the 
leflon which more fully explains it* 
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. This lelTon produces fo many and fuch good cffcfts, that I confidcr it at 
the firfl: and the lad of all leflbns to make a horfe perfe&ly fupple and free 
in every part ; and this is fo true^ that if a horfe which has been once made 
fupple by this principle, and afterwards ill managed cither in the fchool or 
from ignorance, be put to it again by a horfeman, he will in a few days be 
as fupple and as eafy as he was at firfl:. In the firft place thislellbn fupples 
the fhoulders, becaufe, the inner fore-leg croffcs and is pufhed forward 
over the outer one, in every fl:ep the horfe takes whilfl: he is in this atti* 
tude ; and as the inner foot is put down beyond, and upon the fame line 
as the outer one, the exertion which the horfe is obliged to make in this 
aftioD, neceffarily forces the mufclcs of thofe parts into motion. 

2. The (boulder in prepares a horfe to put himfelf upon his haunches, 
becaufe, in every ftep he takes in this pofture, he carries his inner hind leg 
forward under his belly, and puts it down beyond the outer one, which he 
cannot do without bending his haunches ; he is therefore upon one haunch 
when he goes to one hand, and upon the olher haunch when he goes to the 
other hand, confequently learns to bend his (liffl: and hocks under himj 
which is termed being on the haunches. 

3. This leflbn teaches a horfe obedience to the heels, becaufe in every 
motion he makes, as he is obliged to carry his legs over each other both be* 
fore and behind, he acquires by fo doing a facility of putting forwards his 
legs to either hand, which he niuft perform to go freely fideways. When a 
horfe is walked Ihoulder in to the right, he is prepared to obey the heels to 
go to the left, becaufe the right (boulder is fuppled in this pofture; and 
when he is walked (houlder in to the left, the left (boulder is fuppled, and 
he is taught to pals his left leg to go freely fideways to the right. 

To change hands in this lelTon of the (houlder^in, fuppofe from right to 
left ; keep the head and neck bent, and as foon as the horfe quits the wallt 
ly^lk him with hisChoylders and haunches (traight^ upon one oblique lin^ 

A^ 
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vntil he reaches the 6ppo(ite wall ; then carry him to the w^^ turn >it 
head to the left with his Ihoulder in, keep the fore-paf ts at a diftancc front 
ehe line of the wall, and make him crofs the inner legs to this band over 
die outer ones^ as has been explained above fof the right hand. 

As the horfe will fail in the execution of the firft Icflbns of ffioulder-iflt 
•nd will cither throw in his croup, turn his (houlders too much in, or quit 
the line of the wall, to avoid the neceflity of pa0ing and crofljng his leg^ 
in a pofture which keeps every mufcle contraftcd (which is a great conftrainc 
till he is ufed to it) the circle muft be ufed to corre£t thefc defences. 

Walk him therefore in a large circle, and get from him at times a fe^ 
paces, in which the inner legs are crolTed over the outer ones ; enlarge the 
circle by degrees, till he is brought as it were infenfibly to the line of 
the wall, in the attitude of Ihoulder in, and make him walk a few paces 
forward, along the wall, then ftop him, bend his head and neck by ihaking; 
theblttinhismouch by means of the inner rein, carels liim, and fend hio^ 
away. 

If a horfe holds back and defends himfclf through obftinacy, and wilt 
not fubmit to the fubjedkion which this Icflbn requires ; it muft be dropped 
for fome time, and he muft be put to the extended and free trot, both in 
ftraight lines and circles ; as foon as he becomes obedient, refume the lef- 
fon of Ihoulder in, along the wall ; and if he goes well a few paces, ftop him^ 
carefs him, and difmount. 

As foon as the horfe begins to go well ftioulder in to either hand, he 
piuft be taught to take the corners, which is the n>oft difficult part of the 
}eflbn. 

To do thi* at every corner, that is at the end of every ftraight line, make 
him carry his (houlders into the corner, but keep his head in the attitude 
<Mffiunikierin^ and at the time hia ihouldera ace tuned on- the newUnfi^ 
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inake him cany his haunches in their turn into that corner^ out of which his- 
Aioulders pafled: The horfe is carried forwards into the corner hy the in^ 
ncr rein and inner I^ ; but when he is to. be turned upon the new iine^ it i» 
to be done by the outer rein^ carrying the hand in^ at the inltant the inner 
leg is up and about to be put down, that by turning the hand at this inftant^ 
the outer fhoulder niay pafs before the inner one; the aid requifite to turn is 
a kind of half ftop, and when the hand is carried in, he mull be gently pref-' 
fed with the calves of both legs, to drive him a little forwards. If the horfe 
refufes to carry his croup into the comer, by widening his hinder parts or 
ftifFening his inner I^, (which is a very common defence) punifli him a 
little with the irincr fpur, at the time that his Ihoulders are turned upon the 
new line. 

This is what I call taking the corner^ and not what horfemen generally fup^ 
pofe it, who commonly are contented with carrying the fhoulder into the 
corner, and negled to make the croup follow it; fb that the horfe turns 
entieri whereas by making the croup follow the fhoulders, not only thofe parts 
are fuppled, but the (ides alfo, which greatly augments the force of the fprings 
of the other parts of the body. 

By examining the mechanifm and ftrudure of a horfe, the utility of the 
fhoulder in may eafily be conceived, and it muft be allowed (for the reafons 
which I have given) that the principle has nature for its foundation, which 
never deceives when not conftrained beyond due bounds: Iftheadionof 
the legs of a horfe moving in a circle, with the head and croup out, beat- 
tended to, it will be perceived that the haunches only acquire that fuppling, 
which it is pretended is given to the Hioulders by the circle, for it is certain that 
the parts which have the greater motion are the mofl fuppled. I therefore admit 
the circle to give the horfe the firft fupplencfs, and alfo to chaftife and break 
ihofe of their obftinacy that refill by cairying in the croup in defiance of the ri^ 
ftr; but I ncvcrthelcfs confidcr thelcfTon of fhoulder in as indifpenlably nc^ 
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ccflary to compleat the fupplenefi of the (houlders, and to give a horfe that 
&cility of pafling the legs which is a degree of perfedion all horfes laid to be 
well broken and well dreffed ought to acquire. ♦ 

* '* When a horfe it well prepared and fettled in all hU motions, and the rider firn^ it will 
** be proper then to proceed on towards a farther fuppling and teaching of both. 

<* In fetting out upon this new work, bfgtn by bringing the horfc's head a little moro 
*' inwards than before, pulling the inward rein gently to yoo by degrees. When this it 
'* done, try to gain a little on the (boulders, by keeping the inward rein the fhorter, at 
*' before, and (he outward one crofled over towards the inward one. The intention of 
^' thcfe operations is this : The inward rein ferves to bring in the head, and procures the 
*' bend ; whilft the outward one^ that is a little crofTed, tends to make that bend perpendi- 
** calar, and as it fliould be, that is to fay, to reduce the nofeand the forehead to be in a 
" perpendicular line with each other: it alfo ferves, if put forwards, as well at alfo crofled^ 
** to put the horfe forwards, if found neceflary ; which is often requiQte, many horfes being 
*' apt in this and other works rather to lofe their ground backwards than otherwife, when 
•^ they ihould rather advance ; if the nofe were drawn in towards the bread, beyond the 
" perpendicular, it would confine the motion of the ihoalders, and have other bad cfftEts^ 
*' All other bendsj befidcs what are above fpecified^ are falfe. The outward rein, being 
*' crofTedi not in a forward fenfcj but rather a little backwards, ferves alfo to prevent the 
" outward ihoulder from getting too forwards, and makes it approach the inward one ; 
** which facilitates the inward leg's crofling over the outward one, which is the motion tha,c 
*' fo admirably fupples the (boulders. Care mull be taken, that the inward leg pafs over the 
*' outward one, without touching it ; this inward leg's croffingover mud be helped alfob^ 
'* the inward rtin, which you mud ctok towards and over the outward reini every time the 
*' outward leg comes to the ground, in order to life and help the inward leg over 
*' it: ac any other time, but juft when the outward leg comes to the ground^le 
*' would be wrong to crofs the inward rein, or to attempt to lift np the inward le^ 
** by it ; nay, it would be demanding an abfolutc impofUbility, and lugging about 
•' the reins and horfe to no purpofe ; bccaufc in this cafe, a very great part of the 
^ hoffe's weight reOing then upon that leg, would render fuch an attempt not only fruit* 
" lefs, but alfo prejudicial to the fenfibility of the mouth, and probably oblige him to defend 
•* hi.tifelf; and, moreover, it would put the horfe under a necefiity of draddling before^ 
" and alfo of leading with the wrong leg^ without being productive of any fuppling motioti 
•* whatfoever. 

'* When the horfe is thus far familiarly accudomed to what yoo have required of him^' 
** then proceed to effect by degrees the fame crofTmg in his hinder legs. 

" By bringing in the fore legs more, yoo will of courfc engage the hinder ones in the 
*' fame work : if they rcfid, the rider mud bring both reins more inward ; and, if ncceffary^ 
" pnt back alfoi and approach his inward leg to the horfe ; and if the horfe throws out his 
•' c roup too far, the rider muft bring both reins outwards, and, if abfoliitely neceflary, he 
** muft alfo make ufc of his outward Jcg, in order to replace the horfe properly : obfcrving 
'* thai the croup (hould always be corifiderably behind the ilioulders, which in all a6lions 
** mud go iird; and the moment that the horfe obeys, tl^e rider mud put his hand and leg 
** again in their uiual poiition. 

*' Nothing is more ungraceful in itfclf, more detrimental to a man's feat, or more dcdruc-' 
*' tiveof the fenfibility of a horfe's fide;', than a continual wrig'gling unfcttlednefs in fL 
<* horfeman's le^s, which preventt th? horfe from ever going a m^msat togethei true« fteady^ 
i^ or determined. 
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horfc at once> before he had beea taug^it to piafFo, by which the horfc 
certainly was put upon the hocks, and rather taught to rear, and make 
points than to raife his fore-parts gracefully, but if in the beginning -all 
idea of making ahorfe raife his fore-parts is latdalide, and the pillars be ufed 
to make him perform the motions of the trot or walk upon one fpot, with- 
out advancing, backing, or traverfing, which is the aflion of the piaffcy 
it will be fecn, that this cadence, which is eafier to be learned in the pillars 
than at liberty, puts the horfe into a fi.ie pofture, gives him a noble 
elevated gait, and makes the motion of his Ihoulders free and bold, and 
the fprings of his haunches claftic and regular, qualities requifitc in a 
parade horfe* Much art, patience, and perfeverance is required to train a 
horfe to this air, which the pillars ufed with fkill, will perform in a (hort 
time; but it is not furprifing that they fhould caufe many diforders when 
they are ufed for a purpofe different from that of attaining the piaffe. 

A ikilful matter has faid with great reafon, that the pillars give a horfe fpl- 
fit, becaufe the fear of punifliment roufes theiluggifh, and keeps them in 
lively action ; but the pillars have alfo the advantage of fbothing thofe that 
arc fiery and paffionate, becaufe the aftion of the piaffe which is cadenced,. 
raifcd, and fucceffive, obliges them to attend to what they are about. For 
this reafon I confider the pillars as the means not only to difcover the pow- 
ers, the vigour, the lightnefs, and the difpofition of a horfe, but alfo to give 
thefc two laft qualities to horfcs which have them not. 

The fir ft thing to be attended to in the beginning is to make the cords 
equal and fliort, when the horfe is put between the pillars, in fuch a man* 
ner that he may have his (boulders in the line of the pillars, and that only 
kis head and breaft may pafs beyond them ; by this method it will not be 
in his power to pafs bis croup under the cords, which fometimes happens. 
The mafter muft then go with one or two chambrieres behind the croup,, 
And fiand at fuch a diftance as to be out of the reach of a kick, he mult. 

Dd 
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then make the horfe move from fide to fide, by ftriking the ground, and 
fometimes his buttocks gently, with the whip. This method of miking the 
horfe range from fide to fide, teaches him to pafs his legs, puts him in order, 
and makes him afraid of punifhment. When he is obedient to this aid, he 
muft be driven forwards ; and when he preflcs into the cords, flop, and carefs 
him, to (hew him that this is the thing that was wanted. This is all that 
muft be required from him until he is confirmed in obedience to the 
chambriere, and will cither range from fide to fide, or go forward into the 
cords, at the teacher's pleafure. 

Some horfes of a 4?emper naturally obftinate and paflSonate, rather than 
range from iide to fide, or go forward into the cords, employ every defence 
their malice can fuggeft, do. not piaflfc but (lamp j others make flops, and 
leaps, in the cords, repeated kicks, hang back, and throw themfelvcs 
againft the pillars. The greater part of thefe diforders is occafioncd by 
the impatience of the teacher who puniihes the horfe when he does not 
deferve it, rather than by the natural temper of the animal. It is eafy to 
apply a remedy by being contented with making him range from fide to 
fide and go forwards for the chambriere ; which, as has been before faid, is 
the only obedience that ought to be demanded from the horfe when he is firft 
put into the pillars. Another obje£t of attention is, to make thofe hories 
which are ftiffin the croup, and which cannot play their haunches, kick 
in the pillars ; this adtion loofens the hocks, throws out the haunches, gives 
play to the croup, and puts all the Iprings of that part in motion. But 
horfemen do not agree in this opinion, the greater part fay a horfe ought 
Dot to be taught to kick ; experience however Ihews that horfes never 
made to kick have their haunches ftifF, and drag them when they work, 
Jjcfidcs it is very cafy to break them of this fault, which aflTuredly would 
.be one if they were accuftomcd to kick from vice. As foon as it is found 
,thac the haunches are fufficiently uirftiffened, the horfe muft be prevented 
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from licking, by being chaftifcd with the fwitch upon the neck if he kicks 
when not required to do it. When the horfe leaves off traverfing, and 
will go forwards into the cords^ he mud be encouraged with the voice and 
whip» to get from him fome paces of the trot in one place, ftraight and in 
the middle of the cords, which is called the piaiFe, and immediately after 
he mud be coaxed and taken from the pillars to encourage him. If he 
continues for fome days to obey this lelTon, lengthen the cords fo that the 
middle of his body maybe in the Imc of the pillars; that he may have 
room toprefs forward more into the cords, and to raife his legs with more 
grace and cafe. Though he fhould continue to perform well, yet the exer- 
cife fhould not be made long uncil he is accuftomed to obey without 
paffion, and then it may be continued as long as his difpoficion, ftrength, 
and breath will allow, and this without the help of the whip, but only from 
the teacher Handing behind the croup animating with the voice. 

To accuftom him to piaffe without the aid of the whip or voice, he 
muft be allowed to move of himfelf, whilfl: the teacher ftands behind him 
without making any motion or calling with the tongue, until he has entire- 
ly left off; then give him a fmart ftroke with the chambriere upon the 
croup. This corredlion will put his whole frame in motion, and keep him 
in fuch awe, that after he has been fome time accuftomed to the leffon, it 
jnay be prolonged as much as is thought neccffary, by ftanding behind him, 
without giving any aid, during all which time he will continue to piaffe* 

When he is to ftop, he is to be apprifed of it by the voice, and accuftom- 
ed to the found wo bob, after which the perfon who is working him mUft 
go from behind the croup, carefs him and fend him away. 

This leffon muft not be praftifed until the horfe begins to know what is 
wquired from him, and neither traverfcs nor rcfifts. 
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When the horfe is confirmed in the air of the piaffe between the pillars, 
then and not before, he is to be raifed from the ground in pefadcs and cur- 
vets, by touching him gently before with the fwicch, and animating him be- 
hind with the whip. The curvet is not only a beautiful air of itfelf, but 
it makes the horfe raife his forc*parts, gives the flioulders a more fufpcnded 
adion in the piaffe, and prevents damping, a difagreeable a<5tion in which 
he only beats the dufi: by his precipitation; in the adion of the piaffe 
the motion of the ihoulder ought to be free and high with the knee 
lifted up and bent, which gives the horfe much grace. To prevent the 
horfe from rifing without a fignal, which produces diforderly leaps with- 
out rule or obedience, every courfe muft begin and end with the piaffe, that 
he may rife only when it is required, and piaffe in the fame manner. Thus 
working by rote will be prevented, which is a fault common in ill regu* 
lated fchools. 

As it is dangerous to mount a horfe in the pillars, before he is accuftomed 
to them, a rider muft not be put upon him, till he is dreffed and formed to 
obedience according to the principles we have laid down.. And when he is 
mounted in the pillars, the fame pradlce that was followed before the rider 
was upon him, muft be continued ; that is to fay, the rider muft make him 
range from fide to fide, and help him with his legs to drive him forward in- 
to the cords, by degrees he will be accuftomed to piaffe for the hand and. 
heels, as he before did for the whip*. 

The amateurs of horfemanlhip in Spain have a partiality for the piaffe, 
and are much pleafed with horfes that take this air, which they call pijfadores. 
Yet they give their horfes an inconvenient^difagreeable pace, bccaufe they do 
not fupplc the flioulders, nor make them acquainted with the aid of the heels, 
fo that the horfes only work the arms, have not a firm and light appui of 
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tlic circular motion of the outer leg and fhoulder which (hews the grace 
and fupplenefs of thofe parts would be loft ^ at leaft, half the (boulders 
ought to go before the haunches, (fappofe for example the horfe is going 
to the right) then the pofition of the right foot behind muft be on the fame 
line as the left foot before ; * for if the croup goes before the (houlders the 
horfc becomes awry, the inner leg behind goes before and is put down 
farther forward than the fore-leg of the fame fide, which makes the horfc 
wide behind and of courfe upon his hocks, for to be upon the haunches 
Jie muft be oarriow behind when he moves. 

The fecofnd objeA of attention ought to be, to bend the horfe to the hand 
CO which he goes, as foon as he begins to go freely to either hand with the 
croup to the wall. A bend gives the horfe grace, brings his outer (houtder 
into its proper place, and makes the motion of it free and forward- To 
accuflEom him to bend to the fide to which he goes, when (lopped at the end 
of the line in going croup to the wall, pull his head round with the inner 
rein, by playing the bittin his mouth, and as foon ai he yields to this mo-, 
tion, carefs him with the hand of that fide to which be bends his head, do 
the fame with the othei' hand at the clofe of the leflbn to that hand, and 
thus by degrees the horfc will acquire a habit of going bent, and of looking 
40 his ground ia going to one fide. 

The third thing to be obferved is, to make the horfe defcribe two lines of 
treads (that is the line of his ihoulders, and the line of his haunches) 
parallel, without advancing, or backing. As this in a great meafure 
depends on the natural difpoGtion of the horfe, it generally happens that a 
horfe which is full in hand quits the line by going forward. He muft be kept 
back with the bridle-hand without aiding with the legs. On the cantrary 
thofe which have the vile trick of retaining or running back againft the 
^all, muft be driven forwards with the houghs, the calves, and even the 



* Vide PUie 14. 
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^rs, according as they ret^dn lefs or more, by thefe precauuoQ$ both k|o(& 
may be kept in order and obedience to the hand and heeU ; 

Left a horfe in going to one fide AouM fall into a habit o( travcrfing 
or of throwing himfelf upon one teg or the other ia defiance of the rider^ 
let him be carried ftraighjt hctweca the heeis, upon one treac!, and on the 
line of the middle of the naanege at the end of every courfe^ there he muft 

be taught alfo to go back^ ftraighc and b^Unced between the heels. 

*■• ♦ • , . . 

Although the leflbns of fflioylder-in and croup to ihe wall, which ought 
|o be infeparablcy are cKodlent to give a horfe that fupplenels^ bend, and 
beautiful pofture in which he ought to move^ to walk with grace an4 
^htnqfs^yet the Icflbn of the trot 0)n ftraight lines and circles is nof 
lo be entirely abandoned^ Tbefc ^rethefirft principles^ and muft be 
fcvertcd to, to g^ve the horfe bpld adion, Supported .equally by the ihoulderf 
and the hauncheSj and to confirm hit^i in i|> ^y thefe means the horfe 19 
diveflpdandeafed from the fubje&ion which he muft be kept in vihen heig 
in the attitude of the ihouldjcr in or croup to the wall, therefoic to make 
fhcfe leflons beneficial ohferve the following courfe» 

M:flfcc three ftort couriTea <laify, ^nd divide e?ich into three parts, wbich 
is fufiicipnj for a horfe advanced far enough to perform what we hayc det 
iMibcd in this Chapter. Lejthe firft courfe be ^oulder-in, and after the 
(change ofhands made on one tread (for at firft he muft not go on two 
breads in the change) put him witl^ his croup to the wall to both hands, 
jand end ftraighjC in the wajk of one tread 10 the middje of the manege. Let 
thefecond courfe be the bold »nd high trot of one tread, and end. in the 
fame place upon the line of the middle of the inanege without putting hiia 
to the croup to the wall* 

' In the laft coutfe he muft be put to the ftouIdcrMn in the walk, riien the 
croup to the wall, and always end in the middle of the manege* By tjius 
mixing the three Icflbw of the fliouldcr-in, proup to the w^ll, and the t;Qt, 
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die borfe wiU be perceived daily to come forward^ and to encreafe ia Aip4 
plenefs and obedience, which as we have before faid are the twefirft qualut 
ties of a dreflcd horfe.* 



^< • This Idlon (hould be pra^tfcd iinnic<liatel)r after that of tlie epauU en dedani^ in 
*< order to place the hocfe properly the way he goei« get. The difference between the 
•* head to the wall and the croup to the wall» confifti in this : in ihe former, the fore«partk 
'* are mote, remote from the eentre» and go over more ground ; io the; latter, the . hinder 
** pares are oi^re remote from the centre, and canfequently go over more ground : in l>oth» 
** ai liitewife fai a>i other le^ont, the (hooldera muft go firft. In riding horfes, the head t6 
'* the wall ii the eafier IciTun of the two at firft» the line to be worked upon being marked 
*> by the walU not far from his head. 

• «* The motion of tbe legs to the right, is the fame as that of the tfaule en dedans to the 
*^ Itft^anil {onAci n/er/a % but the head is always bent, and turned differentlr » ni tl^f 
** epauleen dedans^ the horCe looks the contrary way to that which he goet ; in this, he looks 
•* the way he is goings • 

<* In the beginning! ^^tj little bend muQ be required ; too much at once would anonifll 
'** the horfe, and make him defend himfelf : it ia to be augmented by degrees. If the horA 
** abfolutcly refufes to obey, it is a liga that either he or 4)is rider haa not been fufficiently 
^' .prepared by previous lefl[ons« It may happen, that weaknefs or a hurt in fome parts 
-^< of (he body, ^ Tomeiimes temper, though feldom, may be the caufe of the horfs^' 
^ defending himfelf: it is the rider's buCnefs to £nd ont from whenee the obftacle arifes ; antt, 
^ if he finds it to be from the Sift mentioned caufe, the previous lefibns muft be refumed 
^ again for'Xome time s if from the fe^ond, proper remedies mud be applied -; and if freni 
^\ the UJl ci^ttfe, when all fair means that can be tried h^ve failed^ proper corre&ions. wi;|i 
A coo\j3lA and jodgcjBient muft be ufed. 

*< In praAifing this leffon Io the right, bend the horfe to the right with Ihe* right rein'r 

<' helping the Uft leg over the right {at .the time when the right leg is jafl come to the 

** gi'oand)y wi.b the left rrfa erofled towards the right, and keeping the right (boulder 

" back with the right rein towards year body, in order to facilitate the left leg's eroding 

^ over the r^ht ; and fo likewife 'vice verfa to the left, each rein helping the other by their 

<* properly mixed elfofti. Ijp working to (he right, the rider's left leg helps the hinder parte 

<* on to the right, and his right leg flops them if they get too forwards; and fo '*otce n^erfin 

«( to the left : bm neither o4ght tQ be ufed, fill the hand being employed in a proper aan« 

*^ ner h«s failed, or fiiidi that a greater force ia neceiTary to bring about what Is required 

M than it can ciFeA alone :.for the leg^ fhoold not oaly be correfponding with, but alfo fubfef^ 

<« vient to, the hand j and iJl .HnncjctAry aidi> ^ well as aU force, ought always to be 

^« avoided as mech u poffible, » • 

, • «< In thecxectittooofatl Icflbttf^ tjhe eqnilibns o( the fider's body is ofgi^at ufe to the 

#'. horfe: it ought always to go with aod accoinpapy evc^y motion ef the animal ; when 

«.<* to the right, to the right; and when to the lefr^ to she left. 

*< Upon all horfes^ in every IcBbn anda&ion, it muflbe obferved, that there is no horfe 
^« hot has his own peculiar appui or degree of bearing, and alfo a lenfibility of mouth, as 
><Jii^ew|fe a rate of his own, whicli it is abfolgtely neceiTary for the rider to difcover and 
^< make hirofelfacqaaintecT with, A bad rider always takes olFat lifaft the delicacy of 
i^riHMb^ifil^abfoUtely de;ftroysit^ The horfe will in/orsphis ridjer when he hMfoihjii 
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CHAPTER XIIU 

Of the utility of the Pillars^ 

The pillars were brought into ufe by Monficur dc Plcfvinel^ who had thcr 
honour to put Louis the 13th on horfeback^ he has left us a trcatife on 
horfcmanfhip, the plates of which arc valued by the curious for the engraving* 
and the drefs which the horfemen of that prince's court wore* The Duke of 
Newcaftle, does not like the pillars, he fays " The horfe is tormented beyond 
^* meafure to make him raife his fore-parts, in hopes of putting him upon his 
^ haunches, while he is* only put upon his hocks^ he bends the hock but he 
^' does not put his haunches under him to preferve the equilibre^ he balances 
i« his fore-parts upon the cords%"^ 

What gave this illuftrious author fo much difguft to the pillafs, was that 
in his time the mafters made ufe of this method to nufe the fore-parts of the' 

*< proper bearing in the motithyby ( layings pleflfantly and fleadily with hi* biir and by the 
** fpray about his chaps. A delicare and good hand ^'\\\ not oi>ly always* preferve a iighc 
^ appui| or bearing in its fen Ability ; but alfa of a heavy one, whether naturally fo cr 
*< acquired, make a light one. The lighter this appoi can be made, the better ; provided 
** that the rtdei's hand correfponds with it ; if it does noc« Aie more the horfe is properly 
*' prepared, (o much the worH. Inftances of this inconvenience of the bed of appuid, 
*^ when the lider ii not equally taught with tho horfe« may be fccn every day in ib me 
'* gentlemen^ who try to get their horfes hiited^% they call it» wiihuut being fuitably pre* 
^ pared thcmfelves for riding them : the confequence of which is, that they ride in dan- 
** gerof breaking their necks ; till at length, after much haniing about, and by the joint 
** infenHbility and ignorance of themfclves and their groom?, the poor animals gradually 
^ become mere fenfelcfs unfeeling polh ; and thereby grow, what they call, feuied. When 
^ the proper appui is found, and made of oourfe as light as pofTible, it muft not be kept 
*' duly fixed without any variation, but be played with; otherwife one equally continued 
^ tenfion of reins would render both the raderli hand and the horfe's mouth very dull» 
.•• The {lightcfl and frequent giving and taking is therefore neceffary to keep boih perfect, 

** Whatever pace or degree of quicknefs you work in (be it ever fo faft, or ever lo flow), 
f* it muft be cadenced ; time is as neceiTary for a horfeman as for a mufician. 

** This leflbn of the head and of the tail to the waif, muft be taught every foldier : fearer 
^ aay maooeuvre can be well performed without itt la cloiing and opening of files, it it 
t\ aliuoft every moment wantedr'V 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Of the Croup to the WalL 

Thofe that put the head of the horfe to the wall to teach him to go to 
one fide, make a great miftake, as it is eafy to demonftrate. This method 
rather makes him work mechanically than in obedience to the hand and 
heels J when he is removed from the wall, and an attempt is made to make 
liim go to one fide in the middle of the manege, having no objed in view, 

'' A horfe (hould never be tarned,. without firft movitig a Sep forveards : and when ic is 
** doing, che rider muft not life hit elbow, and difplace hin)felf;a motion only of the 
«' hand from the one fide to the other being fuffictent for that purpofe. It muft alfo be a 
** conilant rule« never to fuffer a horfe to be ftoppcd, moanted» or difmonntedy but when 
<* he is well placed. The flower the motions are* when a man or horfe is taught any 
** thingy.the better. 

** At firft the figures worked upon mud be great, and afterwards made lefsby degrees, 
<' According to the improvement, which the man and horfe make; and the cadenced paoe 
<* alfo, which they work in, rouft be accordingly augmented. The changes from one fide 
<* to the other muft be in a bold determined trot, and at firil quite ftraight forwards, 
«f without demanding any fide motion on two pifies« which is very necefliary to reiuiire 
«< afterwards when^he horfe is fufficiently fuppled. fiy two pides ii meant, when the lore* 
«* pant and hinder parts do not follow, but defcribe two different lines* 

*< In the beginnings a longe is ofeful on circles, and alfo oq flraight lines, to help both 
« the rider and the horfe; bot afterwards, when they are grown more iatelligenr, they 
•« ihould go alone*, At the end oftheleflfon, rein back; then pat the horfe, by a little 
(< at a lime, forwards^ by approaching both legs gently to his (ides, and playing with the 
<* bridle: if he rears, puih him out immediately into a full trot. Shaking the cavefon on 
** the horfe'a nofe, and alfo putting one's felf before him and rather near ta him* will 
<* generally makehim back, though he otherwife refufe to do it: and moreover a (light ufe 
** and approtching of the rider's legs, will fometimes be neceitary in backing, in order to pre« 
** vent the horfe from, doing it too much upon his (houlders ; but the prelTure of the legs 
*' ought to be very fmall, and taken quite away the moment that he puts himfelf enough 
<< upon his haunchei. If the horfe does not back upon a (Iraight line properly, the rider 
'< muftnot be permitted to have recourfe immediately to his leg, andfo difiort himfelf by 
*« it; but firft try, if eroding over his hand and reins to which ever fide may be necei^ 
*• fary, it will not be alone fuiEcient : which molt frequently it will;, if not, then employ 
•<^ the leg, 

'< Afftr a horfe is well prepared and fettled, and goes freely on in all his feveral paces, 
** he ought to be in all his works kept, to a proper degree, upon his haunchc5, with his 
*< hinder legs well placed under him; whereby he will be always plea fan t to himfelf and his 
** ricier, will be light in hand, and ready to execute whatever may be demanded of him, . 
«« wi*h facility, vigour, and quicknefs. 

B b 
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he obeys the hand and heels but very imperfeAly, though they are the only 
guides that ought to be ufcd to condud the horfe in all his paces. Another 
difbrder takes its rife from this pradice, inftead of pafling the outer leg over 
the inner one, he often paffcs it under^ for fear of ftriking the leg that is up- 
on the ground with the (hoe of the foot in motion, and for fear of hitting his 
knees againft the wall, when he raifes his leg to carry it forward and pafs it 
over the other. Monfieur de la Broue is of this opinion, for he forbids the ufe 
of the wall to teach a horfe to go to one fide unlefs he be heavy in hand, 
and fo far is he from recommending this lefTon, that he expreisly fays the 
Iiorfe then muft be two paces from the wall, fo that his head would be at 
about four feet diftance. 

I dierefore cannot conceive why hqrfemen place a horie with his head to 
the wall, and then force him to go fideways by means of the leg, the fpur, 
and even the chambriere held by a man on foot; it feems to me much more 
reafonable to avoid all this embarrafifment, and the diforders which arife from 
it, by placing the croup to the wall 5 a leffon derived from that of the flioul- 
der in. . . 



** The common method that is ufcd of forcing a horfe (idewife^ is a uioft glaring abfur« 
** dity, and very hurtful to the animal in its confcquences ; for tnilead of fuppting him, it 
'* obliges him to ftiffen and defend himfelf» and often makes a creature that is naturallj 
^< benevolenr, reftive, frightened, and vicioas. 

" For horfesy who have very long and high fore-hands^ and who pokeoot their nofes, 
** aronning fnaffle is of excellent ufe ; bat for fuch as bore and keep their heads low, a 
** common one is preferable $ thoagh any horfe's head indeed may be kept up alfo with a 
'* running one^ by the rider's keeping his hands very high and forwards: but whenever 
'* either is ufcd alone without a bridle upon horfes that carry their heads low and (hatb6re» 
** it mull be fawed about from oneiide to the other. 

*' This leffon of the ef attic en dtdaru (hould be taught to fuch people as are likely to become 
^< ufeful in helping to teach men and to break horfes; and the more of foch that can be 
<< found the better: none others Ihould ever be fuffered upon any occafion to let their 
<< horfes look any way belides the way they are going. Bat all horfes whatever, as likeWift 
<* all men who are defigned for the teaching of others, muft go thoroughly and perfefily 
«< through this excellent leiFon, under the diredions of intelligent inftrodors, and often pric 
*< tife it too afterwards ; and when thatia donCf proceed to and be finilhed by the leflbns 
«^ of head and tail to the walL'' 

SarlofPembroU. 
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We have already (akl in the preceding Chapter, that by working a horie 
flioulder in to the right, the right fliouldcr is fuppled; that the right 1^ 
acquires a facility of lapping over the left when he goes to the left ; and that, 
in the like manner, by working (houldcr in to the left, the left flioulder is made 
fupple, and prepared to pafs freely over the right, in going to the right ; accoid^ 
ing to this principle, which is inconteftible, it is very cafy to change the leflbn 
of fliouUer in^ to that of croup to the wall in the manner following. 

Whcnahorfcis obedient to both hands in the leflbn of flioulder inland 
confequently pafles the inner leg over the outer leg freely, for example, when 
working to the right, as foon as he has turned a corner to the end of the manege 
flop him there with the croup oppofite to, and about two feet diftance from the 
wall, that ' he may not rub his tail againfl: it. Then infl:ead of going forward 
flioulder in, hold him back with the hand, and prefs him with the left leg, to 
get him a few fteps to the right, if he obeys only for two or three fteps, flop 
aiid carefs him, that he may know this is what was required. 

As the novelty of this leflbn embarrafles a horfe when it is firft put in prac- 
tice, he muft be worked \ery gently in the b^inning, with the reins fepaiat^ 
that the flioulders may the more eafily be held back, and it muft not be attemp- 
ted to bend him, but merely to make him go fideways without attending to 
niceties; as foon as he goes to one fide two or three paces without he- 
fitation, flop for a fliort time, carefs him, and then fet out again fideways. 
Thus, continue to flop, and carefs him, for every litde mark of obedience and 
then again fet out, till the horfe arrives in this pofture at the other end of the 
line or wall, and in the other corner. Let him now reft a litde in the place where 
he finiflied, and then return fideways to the left upon the fame line, making u& 
of the right leg to go to the left, ftopping and carefling him after every two or 
three fteps that he makes perfedly and readily, till he reaches that comer from 
which he firft fet out. 
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If a horfe abfolutely refufes to go to one of the fides» it is a proof that he has 
not been fufficiently fuppled to the other : in this cafe put him to the flioulder 
in, to the fide oppofite to that to which he refufed to go. For example, if the 
horfe refufes to go to the right, with the croup to the \^^1, on being prefled with 
the left leg, which is the aid that ought to be given to go to the right, put him 
to the flioulder in to the left, until he can pafs his left leg with eafe over the 
right; and that he may be brought, without perceiving it, to go with the croup to 
the wall to the right, which we fuppofe the fide to which he refufed to go, turn 
in his bead and flioulders more and more till they are oppofite to the cr6up, 
then place his head ftraight, and keep him going on from the left hed, as if 
he were going flioulder in, and he will go to the right. If the horfe refufes 
to go to the left, work him flioulder in to the right, infenfiWy turn his 
Ihoulders very much in, till they arc oppofite to the croup, and he will be 
brought to go to the left. 

• From what has been fiid, it is evident that what is called flioulder in to 
one hand, becomes flioulder out when the croup is to the wall, becaufe the 
fame flioulder continues its motion, though the horfe goes to the other 
hand, but becaufe the pofture of the horfe that goes to one fide with hh 
croup to the wall, ought to be almoft ftraight from the flioulders to the 
haunches, the adtion of the flioulder is more circular, and the motion more 
painful and difficult for the horfe to perform than that of flioulder in* A 
little attention will make this difference evident, and fully prove that one 
of the advantages of flioulder in is, that it teaches a horfe to pafs and flip 
one leg freely and clearly over the other, and that it is a remedy for all the 
faults he may commit in ^earning to go to one fide. When a horfe begins 
to go to one fide freely to either hand with the croup to the wall, he muft 
be put into the pofture he ought to have to obey the heel gracefully, which 
depends on the due obfervance of three eflTential points. 

The firft is to make the flioulders go before the haunches, for otherwift 
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the moutb^ arc not balanced between the legs, and confcqucntly arc not in 
that true obedience which is the perfcftion of the piaffe* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OJthe Pajfage. 

After having given a horfc the firft degrees of fupplcnefs by means of 
the trot of one tread upon ftraight lines and circles, bent and taught him to 
pafs his legs in the circular pofturc of fhoulder in, made him obedient to the 
heels by the croup to the wall, and put him together by the piaffe which 
combines fupplenefs and obedience, the two firft qualities that a horfe ought 
to acquire to be drefled ; I fay, after all this it is time to think of polifhing, 

* <' Never fini(h your work by reining back with horfes that have any di^pofition 
** towards retaining themfelves ; but always move them forwards, and a Ititle upon the 
^* haunches alfoy after it, before you difmoont, (unlefs they retain themfelves very much 
** indeed, in which cafe nothing at all mud be demanded from the haunches). This lelTm 
*' of reining back, and piaffing, is excellent to conclude with, and puts a horfe well and 
'^ properly upon the haunches : It may be done, according as horfes are mors or l?fs 
** fuppled, either going forwards, backing, or in the fame place : If it is done well advan- 
*^ cing, or at mod on the fame fpof , it is full fufficient for a foldier's horfe : For to piaffe 
'* in backing, is rather coo much to be ex^ef^ed in the hurry which cannot bat attend foch 
^ numbers, both of men and hoifes as muft be taught together in regiments. This lefibn 
•« mod never be attempted at all, till horfes arc very well fuppled, and fomewhat accuf* 
•* tomed' to be put together; otherwVfe it willliave very bad confequences, and create 
<< reftivenefs. If they refufe to back, and fland motionlcfs, the rider's legs muft heap. 




'* weight upon it, and is confequently very cafily brought backwards by a fmall degree of 
<' tenfion in the reins. When this lelTon is well performed, it is vtry noble and ufefuJ, 
<' and has a pleafing air ; it is an excellent one to begin teaching fcholars with. 

** The leflon is particularly ferviceable in the pillars, for placing fcholars well at firil. 
'* Very few regimental riding houfes have pillars, and it is fortunate they have not : for 
** though, when properly made ufe of with (kill, they are one ofthegreateft and bed dif- 
'< coveries in horfemanfhip ; they mud be allowed to be very dangerous and pernicious, 
^* wh«n they are not under the diref^ion of a very knowing perfon." 

Earl of Pimbrokt^ 

Ec 
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tiiat is of regulating him and making him work true ia the air co which hia 
difpofition leads him. 

The paffage is the fir ft paee which regards juftnefs. We have given a 
definition of it in the Chapter of artificial paces, and have faid that it is a 
trot or walk (hort in meafure and time, in which the horfe ought to 
elevate his legs in the air, one before and one behind, crofled and oppoAte 
as in the trot, but much moreihoctened, elevated, and deliberate than the 
ordinary trot. That he ought not to .advance or put down his leg that is 
in the air, above twelve inches before the foot that is upon the ground, in 
each ftep he takes. This pace^ which makes a horfe tempenue, ia very 
noble, and (hews an officer to great advantage at a review or on the parade. 
The adion of the horfe in this walk is the fame as in the piaffe, fo that 
to form ajuft idea of them, the piaffe is to be confidered as the paflage 
upon one fpot without advancing or backing, and the pafldge as the piaiBe 
in which the horfe advances about a foot at a time. 

In the piaffe, the knee of the fore-leg that is in the air ought to be oh a 
level with its own elbow. This leg ought to be (b much bent, that the 
toe of its footheraifed as high as the knee of the leg that is upon the^ 
ground^ but the hind leg that is in the air ought not to be raifed fo high, for 
if it were, the horfe would not be upon his haunches. Therefore, the toe of 
the hind foot that is in the air, muft not be higher than the middle of the 
ihank of the other leg. 

In the paffage, as the motion is more progreflive than in the piaffe, the 
legs mull not be raifed fo high, it will be fufficient if the toe of the fore-^ 
foot in the air be as high as the middle of the (hank of the leg that is Upotr 
the ground, and the toe of the hind foot be juft above the fetlock of the 
other. Several things are to be attended to in the paffage, fuch as the pdf« 
ture of the horfe and his pace, whether in one or two treads, the time, the 
mcaiiire,. and the aids to be given by the rider». 
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. Thcmoftdblc maftere agree thatoneiof the principal beauties of attitude 
IS the well turned bend given the horfe as he works, but this is differently 
fpoken ofy ibme will have it, that the horfe ihould be bent in a fmall 
degree, which is only a half bend, in which he looks with one eye into the 
volt, others that he ought to be bene into a femi circle, fo as almoft to 
look with both eyes into it* 

It muftbe confefled that both kinds give gracefulnefs to the horfe, 
but in my opinion the half bend does not conftrain the horfe fo much as 
a greater bend, and it raifes the fere-parts higher : in the latter pofture, or 
vfthole bcnd» moft horfes carry their nofes too- low, andbend their necks. 
Tbofe who admit the half bend work their horfes ftraight from the 
ihouldera to the haunches, or only keep half the haunches in. Thofe who 
prefer a greater bend, keep the haunches in as much as the head, {0 that 
the horfe forms a femi circle from head to tail : this is what they call having 
both ends in, and makes a horfe appear more upon his haunches, becaufe he 
. is clofer behind: both thefe pofiures may be admitted, provided they are dif- 
fierently applied according to the different fliradkure of horfes, few being well 
proportioned in every parr, fome are toO'ihort, others too long in the back. 

Thofe that are well proportioned, that is neither too long nor too fliorc 
in the back, ought to be worked half haunch in : to do this, keep the outer 
haunch a little in> fo that inftead of the haunches being quite (Iraighc 
Upon the line of the fhoulders,. the outer foot behind will (land in the place 
of the inner foot, by whicb half the haunches will be in, and this is what 
is properly called half haunch in : this poftureis very graceful, and wonder- 
fully convenient, for horfes that are well turned^ and have naturally an eafy 
carriage^ horfes that have fhort backs mud be worked flraight from Ihoul- 
der to haunch, with a half bend only, which will make them look with 
one eye into the volt; for if they were put into a more Ihortcned pofture^ 
by bending them more and keeping both haunches in, they would* be too 
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much -conftraincd, and would not have free motidn of the Ihouldcrs. Horfcs 
of this form often retain their ftrcngth, and thofc muft beput to the high: 
walk in a pace that is more extended, than thofe that go freely. 

In the paflage with both ends in, the liead is turned in very much, and 
the haunches as much bent in as the head, fo that the whole body of the 
horfe is formed into a fcmi circle. This ^titude was invented to contra<ft 
long backed horfes, and to make theni appear upon their haunches, as they 
could not appear fo graceful, nor put themfclves fo much together if they 
worked entirely upon one tread. This pofture is only croup to the wall 
reverfed: inftead of making the horfe paflage croup to the wall, with his 
flioulders towards the middle of the manege ; in the attitude of both ends 
in*; the fliouldcfs are to be put oppofitc to the wall, and the crOup in to* 
wards the center, fo that healraofl dcfcribes two treads. Having duly 
examined which of the three poftures above defcribed, fuits the temper and 
powers of the horfe ; the cadence of his air is next to be regulated. By the 
cadence of the paflFage is to be underftood the motion of a trot ihortened, 
raifcd before, and continued in equal time without retaining or prefQng 
forward. This air, which is difEculc to teach a horfe, depends both on the 
aids of the rider and the fupplenefs and obedience of the horfe, for which 
reafon a horfe mud not be put to walk with ftudied nicety, until he had 
been fuppled through his whole frame, and regulated by the piaffe in the 
pillars. Though a horfe be far enough advanced to have his airs nicely 
and juftly demanded from him, the firft leffons muft not be laid afide, 
he cannot be too much confirmed in them ; therefore every time a horfe 
is mounted, let him make three turns, and let one at leaft befhoulder in, fol- 
lowed by croup to the wall ; and fometimes, if occafion requires it, let him 
be put to the trot, 

j!rQ'4refs a horfe to this graceful adion of the pafTage, which is the effeft 
of a flioulder free, raifed, and advanced, his temper and hisflrength muft 
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be accended to» for eumpde, horfes tHt,€ttua their ftrength retaia of coqrfe 
the aSdon of the ihoulder, thefe ought therefore to be lefs kept in fubjec* 
ttoiii aod when they do retain froiD inalicc or any other caufc, they (hould 
be brxikly .ddv« forward with the two legs, and occafionally with the fpurs; 
foralioac the ftrid rulea of the jaft-walk muft be difpeofed with, to re* 
daiiD thefD and 'keep thenn in due awe of the aids and corredions of the 
rider; on the contrary thofe that through timidity bear upon the hand^ nauft 
Jbemore coIl<^ed« more kept together, and more fupported by the hand 
ihao ui>gcd by the legs and houghs: with fuch precautions either d^fcrip- 
tlon may be kept in the true air. 

In the psrSage/xhe change of hands muft be made on two treads, upon 
an oblique line, and one Ihoulder muft go before the croup, fo that the 
OtttQT teg before :may hge upon the line of the inner leg behind, ai\d that he 
jnaybeJ^optinexadequUibre between the two heels, he muft not be air 
Jawed to imake one ifingle ftep through the fear of the rider's outer leg, 
unlets the inner leg permit him. The rider muft know thwoughly how^Q 
ufe both hand and leg. 

Injhc walk on two treads, and in the paflagc, the horfe ought to make as 
many motions with his hind legs as with his fore-legs. It often happens that 
a horfe flops his h'md legs in one place, whilft his fore-legs continue in mo- 
tion for two or three fteps, and are not accompanied by the hind ones^ this 
fault is called winding the ihoulders. It is a (till greater fault to flop the fbiti* 
legs and keep the hind legs in motion; which is called tailing or twitting. As 
the rider looks before him he fees the pofture of the head and neck, an$l the 
a(5tion of the fhoulders, and it is eafier for him to r^uhte the motions of 
thofe i>arts, than to keep the croup and hind legs exaiSly equal, but he 
muft acquire the knack of doing both, that he may be able to r^ulafie 
thefe diforders in proper time, which depends on the dexterity of the hand 
and the nicenefs of the heel. 

Ff 
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It muft be remembered, that the aid, to make a horfepafs his outer (houlder 
and arm freely oyer the inner, in the paflage, requires dexterity, to catch the 
time exaftiy- The Ikilful Mons. De la Broue Tays, the rider muft be able 
to feel which foot is on the ground, and which is in the air, and muft turn in 
the bridle-hand, at the inftant the fore-foot of that fide to w^hich he is going, 
or to which he is turning, is about to be put down ; that when he raifes the 
other leg, he may be obliged to advance the outer ftiouider and arm, and flip 
it over the inner one. Great facility of giving the aids is requifite, to catch 
this time nicely, for if the hand be turned at the time the horfe has his inner 
foot very high, inftead of widening the outer flioulder and leg, it will widen 
the inner one, and if it be turned when the inner foot is putting down^ he 
has not time to pafs the outer leg and flioulder freely. 

It is likewife proper to obferve, before we clofe this Chapter, that of the 
three pofliires we have mentioned, into which a horfe may be put in the walk^ 
two cannot be ufed any where but in the narrow limits of the manege, and for 
the pleafure of the career, thefe are the half haunch in, and the two ends in^ 
but when a horfe is kept in a high and noble pace, either at the head of a troops 
or at a review, at a feftival, or on the parade, this fchool exercife is not to be 
required from him ; on thefe occafions he is to be kept ftraight from flioulder to 
haunch,, with only a half bend to the fide to which he is going, to make huh 
appear graceful. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The changes of hands and the manner of doubling. 

What is commonly called change of hands, is the line which a horfe 
describes when he goes from the right to the left, or from left to the 
right, and as this leflbn is partly founded on doubling, we fliall firft 
explain what is meant by doubling. 
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The manege, or place of cxercife, ought to be an oblong fquarc, and di- 
viding this into other fquares, forms what is called doubling large or dou* 
bling narrow. 

This doubling, whether wide or narrow, as the rider pleafes, makes a 
hoi fc attentive to the aids, and ready to obey the hand and heel ; but the 
difficult part is to turn the Ihouldcrs at the end of the fide of the fquare, 
without difplacing the croup. When the horfe turns at the end of a fide 
of a fquarc, he mutt form a quarter of a circle with his Ihoulders, but his 
haunches muft remain in the fame place; in this aftion the inner hind leg 
ocght to remain in one place, and the other three, which are the outer hind 
leg and the two fore-legs, turn circularly round it, fo that it ferves as a pivot. 
When the Ihouldcrs have reached the line of the haunchcs> the horfe is to 
go on ftraight between the heels to the other corner of the fquarc, and the 
Icffbn muft be repeated at the end of every corner of the fquarc, except 
thofe formed by the meeting of the two walls ; in fuch a corner the 
haunches are to follow the flioulders upon the fame line that they pzSkd 
over in the angle of the corner, and at the time that the (boulders arc turned 
upon the new line. From the fquares at the four corners^ and the middle 
of the manege, are derived all the proportions obfcrved in a well regulated 
manege, thefe eftablifh the order that is to be the guide in the changes of 
hands, either wide or narrow, in volts, and in dcmivolts^ The changes 
of hands are of four kinds, the change large, and the change narrow, the 
counter change, and the change reverfed. 

The change large is the line which a horfe defcribes in going from one 
wall to another, either in one tread or in two treads^ The ground plan 
will give an idea of the proportion to be obfcrved in changing large. In 
two treads it is to be obfcrved, that in the pafifage when the change of han<}?i 
is made, the head and ihouldcrs muft go firfl: as in croup to the wall, witl^ 
this difference, that the horfe muft advance a little every ftep he tako^ 
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which gives great liberty to the outer Ihouldcr, and keeps the borfe in ftridl 
obedience to the hand and heels. 

The change narrow commences at the end of the firft line of the narrow 
double, and ends at the wall in a line parallel to the line of the change 
large, as the planflievw; fome horfcmcn very inipiopcrly confound the 
change narrow with the demiyolt. 

At the end of a <:hange, whether large or narrow, the flioulders. and 
liaunches muft arrive together, which is called clofing the change ; that is 
the four legs of the horfe muft be all upon the line of the wall, before 
be ^oes off to the other hand. In the plan the change to the right only is laid 
down, becaufe it is eafy to conceive the figure of the fame lines for the left. 
The counter change confifiS of two lines, the firlt is the beginning of a 
-change laige, and as foon as the horfe has reached the middle of the place, 
inftead of going onto the fame hand, he muil walk forward aftep or two, 
and as foon as his head is placed for the other hand, he is to be carried 
•back in an 4>blique line to the wall he quitted, and then continue to goto 
the fam« hand as he was going before the change. The change reverfed 
begins like the counter change, but in the middle of the fecond oblique line, 
inftead of going to the waU, the ihoulder is to be reverfed, to gotto the other 
hand, fee the ground plan in which the reverfmg of the ihoulder is laid 
down ; fo that when he returns from the wall from which he fet out to the 
righti he is found to be to the left. 

All thefe changes, counter changes, and reverfed changes, are made to 
prevent horfes from working by rote, which is the fault of thofe that work 
more from memory than from the hand and heel. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Of the Gallop. 

As wc have already, in the Chapter of natural paces, given a definition 
of the different motions of a horfc, in the gallop, cither to the right or left, 
and (hewn when be is falfe and difunited ; it remains only that we now fpeak 
of the proportions of the gallop, and of the manner of feeling it, with rules 
to gallop a horfc well* 

Three confidcrable advantages maybe derived from the gallop, firft to 
make a mouth that is fenlible, fecondly to augment the wind, and thirdly 
to diminifh the vigour of a horfc that is flrong in the reins. 

AUhorfemen agree that the gallop gives the appui, and makes the 
mouth; becaufe, in the adion of the horfc in the gallop, he raifes his two 
fhoulders and arms into the air, and as he puts down his two fore<-legs 
together, he is naturally led to take appui upon the bitt, and the rider has 
time to make him feel, at this indant, the eSeA of the bridle. 

The gallop augments his wind, becaufe, as the horfe is obliged to extend 
all parts of his body, the better todiftribute hisflrcngth, the mufcles of the 
breaft dilate, and the lungs draw in a greater quantity of air, which pro- 
duces free refpiration. 

The gallop takes off the fupcrfluous vigour of fuch horfcs as make ufe 
of their powers to form difunited leaps and jerks, which incommode and 
diforder the rider; becaufe, in the motion of the gallop, the fore-legs are at 
a diftanccfrom the hind legs, sjnd the back, being the higheft part of the bo- 
dy, is under the ncccffity of finking, which of courfe muft diminilh the force 
of this part; this is to be underflood of the extended gallop, which is 
proper for all kinds of horfcs ; the united gallop would give them time to 
continue the diforder. 
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It is a rule, admitted by all able matters, not to put a horfe to the gallop, 
till he has been made fupple by the trot, to fuch a degree, that he oflfers 
to gallop, of his own accord, without being heavy, or preffing upon the hand ; 
and therefore we muft wait till he is fupple in his whole frame, till he has been 
bent by the Ihoulder in, till he is obedient to the heels in the croup to 
the wall, and made light by the piaffe in the pillars. As foon as he is arri-^ 
ved at this degree of obedience, whenever he is put to the gallop, he will 
perform it with pleafure; he muft be galloped in the attitude of ihoulder in; 
not only to make him more free and more obedient, but to break him of 
the habit (which is common to moft horfes) of galloping with the inner 
leg behind, wide, and out of the line of the inner leg before i this defedt 
is the more confiderable, as it is inconvenient to the rider, and makes him 
uneafy, which may eafily be perceived in the greater part of thofe who gal- 
lop (for example) with the right leg fore moft, which is the manner of gal- 
loping horfes in the chafe and upon the road. It may be obferved that 
almoft all of them hold the left ftioulder back, and are inclined to the left ; 
the reafon is natural, becaufe when the horfe gallops with his right leg 
behind open, and at a diftance from the left, the hip bone in this ficuation 
neceffarily throws the rider out, and places him awry, and therefore the 
horfe muft be galloped Ihoulder in, to teach him to bring his inner hind 
leg near the outer, and lower his haunches; when he has been fuppled 
to this pofture, it becomes eafy for him afterwards to gallop with his 
haunches even, and upon the line of the ftioulders, fo that the hind legs 
may drive forward the fore-parts, which is the true and fine gallop. Many 
riders do not endeavour to feel the gallop, though it is very «ffential, and 
for this reafon it appears neceffary to defcribe the way how this may be 
learned in a ihort time. 1 learned it from an old rider, who had great repu- 
tation in the chafe. Take a horfe that has been ufcd to the road, and walks 
with a long extended pace, let the rider give his mind to feel the poiition 
of the fore-legs 5 to feel the pofnion it is neceffary, in the beginning, to look 
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at the motloa of the ihoulders^ to fee which foot the horfe is putting down» 
and which he is raifing; to count in his mind one, two ; for example, when 
the horfe puts down his left leg let the rider count one, when the right leg 
goes down let him count two, and fo on continually one, two. It. is not 
difficult to count this motion when he looks at the Ihoulders, the difficult/ 
lies in the eflential part which is to transfer a fenfation of it to his own 
thighs and legs, fo that by the means of the fenfation excited by the motion 
of the horfe's left leg, in his own left thigh, he may be enabled to count 
one, as he before did when he looked at the (houlders ; and in like manner 
two, when the right leg goes down ; with very little attention, he will in a 
(hort time feel which leg is put down, and which is taken up« When he 
is quite certain about it in the walk, let him praftice the fame thing in the 
trot, which being a quicker motion, and more raifed, is confequently 
more difficult to diftinguifh ; therefore he muft begin in the trot, as he did 
in the walk, by looking at the (houlders, and fo transfer the fen ration to his 
own thighs as before. 

When he can diftinguifh the motion of the fore-legs in the trot, without 
looking at the Ihoulders, he will very foon do it in the gallop, becaufe the' 
putting down of the two fore-legs is performed in two times, as it was 
in the trot : as foon as he is fure of the gallop, it will be very eafy for 
him to feel when his horfe is difunited, for a difunited horfe has fo in* 
commodious a pace that even if the rider fit but indiiFcrently in his faddle, 
he muft be void of all fenfation not to feel the diforder which this irregular 
change of his feat occafions. 

Although more attention than Ikill is required to feel the gallop, it is 
neverthelefs abfolutely neceflary for a rider who works a horfe by the 
rules of art ; and that rider who cannot feel the gallop of his horfe, will 
never pafs for a good horfcman. Mons. de la Broue fays, that in the 
true gallop the horfe ought to be colleftcd, and have a quick motion in 
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his haunches; this definition rcfpcdts the manege gallop, of which wc 
arc now fpcaking. The chafe, or road gallop, which we Ihall fpcak of 
in the Chapter of hunters, ought to be extended. This quicknefs of mo- 
tion in the hinder parts, which forms the true cadence of the gallop, is ac- 
quired by the defire to go on in the horfe, the half flops and frequent 
defccnts of the hand from the rider. The defire to go on puts a horfe into 
a cadence that is quicker than his ordinary one, the half fiop fupports the 
fore-parts of the horfe, after he has preffed on a few paces, and thedefccnt of 
the hand is the recompence that ought immediately to follow his obedience, 
which prevents him from falling into the bad habit of bearing upon the 
y.tt. When the horfe goes freely, is obedient to the hand in the half flop, 
and does not put his head out of place on the dcfcent of the hand, then he 
muft be regulated by the united gallop; in this gallop the hind parts drive 
forward, and keep time with the fore-parts in an equal cadence, without 
dragging the haunches, while the aids are as one may fay only known to the 
horfe. 

To produce this cadence and united gallop in a young horfe, his natural 
temper mufl firfl be carefully examined, to know how to put him properly 
to fuch lefTons as are fuited to him. 

Horfe^ that hold back fhould be put out upon long flraight lines before 
their gallop is regulated, ihofe that have too much ardour, on the contrary, 
fhould be kept to a (hort, flow, collected gallop, which takes ofF their defire 
to hurry, and at the fame time augments their wind. Horfes that arc flrong^ 
in the riens muft not be always galloped on ftraight lines, but fometimes on 
circles, as they arc more obliged to keep their force united when they turn^ 
than they are when they go flraight forward. This aftion diminifhes the 
force of the reins, calls forth their rccollcftion, and Cakes off their defire ta 
pull upon the hand. 
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Some horfcs, though ftrohg enough in the" reins, have ailments in their 
hocks, Ihoqldcrs, or feet, natural or accidentat ; fuch horfes are diffident 
of their flrength, and generally gallop with bad grace, Uieir courfcs muft 
therefore be fliort, that their courage, and the little vigour they have, may be 
preferved. Some horfes make the motion of fwimming in their gallop, thefe 
fpread their fore-iegs afunder, and raife them too high ; others again gallop 
too near the ground ; to remedythe firft defeft, the rider muft lower his 
hand, andftretch down his heel, by preffiog on the ftirrups at the time the 
horfe puts his fore feet to the ground* 

To thofe that gallop too low, or bear upon the bit;t, the rider muft yield' 
his hand, when the fore parts are in the air, and aid with the calves . of his- 
legs, fupporting them with the hand drawn near his body when the fore- 
fcer are going down to the ground, ufing no prcffure upon his ftirrups. 

A horfe^ ought always to be g^UlopecTon one tre'acT, ' till he gallops cafiljr^ 
to either hand, for if he were too foon preffed to gd" (leeways, that is' 
before he has acquired fuppleheifs and freedom in his gallop, it would* 
harden his mouth, put him on his Ihoutders, and hurt his' tcniper. It is 
eafy to know when he is ready to gallop in the actitudie of haunch in;' 
when he is firft put croup to the wall, if he finds he is fuppie enough ahd 
able to obey, he will take to the gallop upon being ilightly animated by 
the tongue, ahd quickened by the outer heel ; at the end of a few paces. 
ftop him, carels him, and make him repeat his Icflbn from time to time, 
till he is able to complete a courfc in it; all thefc leflbns well executed,, 
adapted to the nature of the horfe, perfeftcd by the Ihouldcr in and croup, 
ttv the wall, followed by the ftraightline in the middle of thp naanege tp 
unite and regulate the haunches, will in time make a horfe free, eafy, 
and obedient in his gallop, which pace well performed, gives as muck- 
delight to the fpcdator, as it does ealc and pleafure to theVider; 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Of VbltSf pemivoltSj Pajfades^ Pirouettes^ 
and Terre a Terre^ 

SECTION I. 

OF VOLTS. 

The mafters of former times invented the volts to make horfcs iQore 
expert in combats with the fword or pidol, which before 4ucU were for-* 
bidden^ were much in ufe. They einployed their attention to make their 
borfes obedient and fwift upon the circle, to render them aftive, and mo^e 
i%ady to turn upon their croup brifkly, and feveral times fuccelfively, that 
a^ilombatant might gain the croup of his adverfary, or prevent his adver* 
iary gatnhig his own £rdup, by always facing Jiim; it afterwards became 
2X1 exercife of the manege^ in which the haunches were more clofely confined^ 
to ihew the (kill of the rider, and the addrefs of the horfe.; therefore it 
knay be admitted^ that there are two kinds of voles, thofe in ufe in .the 
«xerc% of war, and thofe pradifed for pleafure in fchools. 

* In the volts which reprtfdnt'a combat, the h»rfe muft not be worked 
upon a fquare, nor on two treads ; becaufe, in this pofture, thccdmbataht 
would not get at the croup of his adverfary i therefore it muft be perform- 
ed on one circular tread, only half haunch in, that the h6f fe ' may be the 
firmer behind* As the arms are held in the right hand, which is called the 
fword hand, a war horfe muft be very fupple to the right ; but the manege 
ih)lts muft be mide upon two treads, upon a fquare, which has its four cor- 
ners rounded by tiic ihoulders, called embracing the volts. 

This exercife on two trcjds^ is derived frorji that of croup to the ivaU, 
sdlter which Icflbn it is ufual to bqgin to put a horfe upon the trverfed yo^^ 
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which fervc as the principle for performing the ordinary Volts ; as foon as a 
horfc is obedient to both hands in the croup to the.wallj reverie his ihouldcn 
in every comer, and keep him in this pofture, along each of the four walls, 
until he obeys freely to each hand ; after this, reduce the oblong fquare fomu 
ed by the wall of the manege, to a fquare (as in the plan) by keeping the 
head and the ihoulders to the centre, and by neverfing, or rather by flopping 
the Ihoulders at the end of each fide of the fquare, or at each comer, that the 
haunches may get upon the new line. 

Although the head and the fhoulders of a horfe are to the centre when he 
tgyis in the longe, and he is widened upon circles with his croup out, it 
muft not be fuppofed that thofe are volts reverfed, though fomc horforien 
confound them ; the difference is very great, for when a horfe is worked with 
his hea4 in, and his croup out, the inner legs are thofe that are widened, that 
is to lay, thofe that pafs over the outer legs, which leffon we laid down as 
preparatory to die (houlder in, but in volts reverfed, the outer legs ought to 
pafs and ftep over the inner, as in the croup to the wall, and this is much 
iriore difficult for die horfe to perform, becaufe he is more colleaed and 
upon his haunches in this laft pofture. And this is the reafon, why this leflbn 
is noj dcmfuidcji frorn him, ibcforc he is well acquainted with die hand and 
heel, and goes freely to one ^fidc. . 

; All the difficulty of voltjs. reverfed,. confiftsin bending, the horfe the to 
hand to which, he goes, in rpaJking the Ihoulders go before the haunches, 
^di^ knowing how to flop the horfe at each corner, to let his croup go 
round to the new line; all which the horfe will calily pexfoim^ and in a littk 
rime, if he has been, before hand^ made fupfJe^ and obedient in the IpOpn qf 
the ciouptothe wall; to which he muft return, if he refifta in the narrow 
iispnac, to which he muft be reftridted, to perform what is called the vok 
ttveifedL 
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As foon as the horfe obey?, and goes readily, on two treads, to both haiidts, 
in large and narrow fquares, in the leflbn of volt reverfed, he may be pUt tothc"^ 
ordinary volt, by keeping Kim with his croup to the centre, and his head and 
Ihouiders oppbfite the wall, at about three feet diftance from it ; fo that the 
Ihoulder may defcribe the greater fquare, and the croup, which is'towards the 
centre, the leflcr one ; each corner muft be rounded by the fhouldcrs, carrying 
and turning the hand quickly to the new line, keeping 'the haunches in a firm 
pofture, whilft the fhoulders turn, but the line dcfcribcd by thchauiiches muft 
be a perfedl fquare. By carrying a horfe, in this manner, to one fide, fi-om 
cprner to corner, he is never thrown down in the volt, nor does he 'work' awry ; 
the laft defecT: is very great, inafmuch as it lames the haunches and ruins the 
fetlocks of the horfe; defeds which fome horfemen fuppbfe to arife from 
volte in general, but doubtlefs they mean only volts awry, and tdl- 
foremoftj fpr I believe^no intelligent h'orfeman* can fay it, ofanopenair^ 
well performed, which fo beautifully difplays the obedience and gen- 
tlenefs of the Korfe, embeUlflies his adion, and Ihews the rider to fo-^ 
much advantage. Tlie able De la Broue who firft found out the jtiftnefi and • 
proportion of the true volts, lays down an excellent leflbn to prepare a horfe 
for this air ; it is, to walk in the fchool pace, ftraight, and on one tread, round the 
four lines of a fquare, with his head placed in, and at the end of every line, ^hen 
the haunches have reached the comer, formed by the meeting of two fides, to 
tyf-n the fhoulders, till they reach the line of the haunches; fee the ground 
plan. This leflbn is fo much! the more beneficial, as it keeps the horfe between 
the legs, and gives him great fupplenefs in the fhoulders % the walk, being' 
ftrai^t, takes away all chance oFrefiftance. The rounding of the fhoulders 
aj every comer, teaches the horfe to tiim eafiiyi and the haunches being kept 
fimi andpliant in this motion, are emplo/ed to fuppoit theadlion of the outer j 
leg an^'fiioulder. The pmftice of thefc rules, fuited to the temper, by keep-« 
ing a horfe colIeAed on the ftraight line,'that is heavy, or that pulls upon the; 
hand, by driving forward him that retains, and by opening the fhoulders of% 
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both at every comer, places the head, and regulates the neck, the Ihouldcrs, 
and haunches of a horfe, almoft without his perceiving the fubjedtion in which 
he is held by this leflbn. That the fhoulders may turn with more eafe, and 
the croup be kept in order at the end of each line of the fquare, a half flop 
mull be made before the fore-parts are turned, and after the half Hop, the hand 
mull be given, that the free adion of the fhoulders may not be interrupted ; 
the horfe mull be bent to the fide to which he goes, that his head, his fight, 
and his adlion, may be all carried together upon the tread, and the rounding 
of every corner of the volt. When the horfe is become obedient to this leflbn, 
in the fhortfchool pace, he mufl be taught to perform it in a more animated 
and higher pace, to prepare him to pradlife it in the gallop, and always in the 
fame pofture, that is to fay, flraight from fhoulder to haunch, with 'his head 
bent to the way he is going. Every courfe mufl end in the middle of the 
volt, whether it be performed in the walk or the gallop, for which purpofe the 
horfe mufl be turned in the middle of one of the fides of the fquare, carried 
forward to the centre, and flopped flraight between the legs, and the rider will ' 
difmount* 

When. the horfe can pafTage freely round the four fides of the fquare 
upon one tread, has acquired facility in galloping, united with a proper bend 
in the fame attitude, then he muft be paflagcd round upon two treads, 
taking care, as we have already faid more than once, though it cannot be 
too often repeated, to make the fhoulders go firft, that the fhoulder out of 
the volt may have facility in palling the outer arm over the inner, which 
is the mofl difficultpart ; for, by checking the free motion of the fhoulders, 
the horfe would be thrown awry in the volt: when horfes are heavy in 
hand, or pull hard, their haunches muft be kept- a little more in fubjeftion, 
to lighten the fore-parts, but flill the croup mufl not go before the fhoul- 
ders. On the contrary, thofc that have more lightnefe than ftrength ought 
not to have their haunches fo much confined, that they may be enabled to - 
move more freely ; let fuch therefore always be kept in a free and advanced . 

li 
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ipotion. Wh?n a horfe is firft put upoh the volts, too much nicety muft 
notbcobfervcd, foritmay happen, that a horfe, which is naturally im- 
patient, will throw himfclf into a ftate of inquietude, that will caufc many 
difordcrs j .and one that is fluggifli and dull, will fupprefs his vigour and 
courage j neither is it proper to put a hprfc at. once upon the volts, after he 
has been out of praftice for fome days, for as he will be very briik, he may 
make ufe of his defences ; fuch horfcs muft firft be put into the gallop 
upon one tread, until their livelinefs is abated, and their reins are lowered i 
it is therefore prudent, for a ikilful rider, to give up fome points of nicety, 
and to recur to the firft rules, when any diforder arifcs. 

A horfe muft be paflaged on the volts of two treads, for fome time be- 
fore he is put to the gallop in them in that pofture ; but when he is fupple 
and eafy in this attitude, he will take the (hort gallop with a fwift gliding 
motion of the haunches, upon being very flightly animated, which is the 
true gallop of the volts. 

Redoubled volts, are volts repeated feveral times fucceffively to thtt 
fame hand, but a horfe muft have acquired a great deal of fupplenefs, muft 
be well in wind, and thoroughly underftand the nice proportion of the exer- 
cife, before he is able to redouble on the volts. A leflbn that is fo violent 
might damp bis fpirits, and dcftroy his vigour; for which reafon, in the 
beginning, the horfe muft be ftopped and careffed at the end of every volt, 
to give him time to recollect, and to recover his ftrength and breath, the 
hand and the place alfo ihould be changed, to calm thofe apprehenfions 
which the fubjcS:ion he is under in the volts muft create. 

The change of hands, in the volts, is performed two ways, cither without 
or within. 

To change hands without the volt, fimply place his head, and bend his. 
body to the other hand, aiding him with the inner leg, which now becomes: 
the outer one, and the change is made* 
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' The change of hands within the volt, is performed, by torning the 
horfe upon the middle of one of the lines of the fquare, then carrying him, 
vpoaa ftraight line, to the middle of the Voir, and from thence (idewaysto 
the other line, to place him for and to cake the other hand % when this change 
18 begun and ended with the haunches in, it is called a demivolt in the 
volt. 

The fize of a volt muft be proportioned to the iize of the horfe, for a 
little horfe upon a large fquare, and a large horfe upon a little one, veould 
be awkward ; the matters of the art have fettled the proportion very pro« 
perly, in allowing two lengths of a horfe, for the diftance between the fides 
of the fquare to be defcribed by the hind legs, fo that the total diameter of 
the vole is four lengths of the horfe. 



SECTION IL 

Of DemivoUs^ • 

The demivolt is a narrow change of hands, with the haunch in, perform- 
ed, either in the volt, or at the end of a (Iraight line : a demivolt ought to 
confift of three lines; in the firft, the horfe goes fideways, twice his length9 
without advancing or backing ; then his fhoulders are to be turned to tho 
fecond line, which is to be of the fame length ; and, after turning on the 
third line, the horfe is to go forward a little, and the demivolt is to be clo« 
fed, by making him arrive, with his four legs, upon the line of the wall, to 
go off to the other hand. 

The reafon why the horfe muft end the demivolt by arriving with his 
four legs upon the line of the wall is, that otherwife the demivolt would be 
open, and as the hind parts would be wide, and at a diftance from the tread of 
the fore-feet, the horfe would go off with the inner, inftead of both hi« 
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haunches, which would throw him upon his fliouldcrsj therefore, at the end. 
of every change of hands,or of every dcmivolt, ihe horfemuft arrive. ft ^aight, . 
that he may be able to ufe both haunches together, to drive forward bis 
fore-parts, and to be light in hand. 

Before a demivolt, a half ftop muft be made, the rider throwing the 
counterpoifc of his body a little back, to put the horfe upon his haunches ; 
the parade muft not be weak nor difunited^ but as vigorous and fmart 
as the nature of the horfe will allow, that the demivolt may be performed 
with an air of juftnefs and vigour, 

A horfe muft not be put to demivolts, until he knows how to perform 
complete volts, bccaufc, in a narrow fpace of ground, he might clofc and 
backs which cannot happen, If he has been confirmed in the paifage of one 
tread, round the four fides of the volt. If he refifts, he muft be driven 
forward 3 and if he bears upon the hand, he muft be reined hzck. 

When he obeys, in the paflage, upon the demivolt, he muft be animated 
at the end of thelaft line^^o make him perform four or five times of the 
ihort, low, and quick gallop ; after which he muft be careflled, and when 
the horfe fiiews he is well difpofed to it, than let him begin and end the 
demivolt in the fame gallop. 

Both in volts and demivolts, the order of the leflbn muft be often varied, by 
change of time and place; for, if demivolts were always to be performed on 
the fame fpot, the horfe might anticip?^te the aid, and perform them of hi^ 
own accord. 

If a horfe refufes to follow the rules of the proportion, and niceties of the. 
volts and demivolts, put him to the ftioulder in, and the croup to the wall : 
this will diflipate his paflion, and diminifti his heat. However, thcfe diforders 
never happen to any, except thofe men who do not follow nature, but will' 
haiafs their hgrfes^ and drefs them too faft ; inft^ of which the horfe fhould 
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be brought on by cafe and fupplenefi^ and not by violence ; for in proportion 
as a horle becomes fupple^ and underftands the rider's will/ he becomes incli^ 
ned to obey^ unlels he be of a rebellious dilpofition^ in which cafe no regular 
exercife can be expeded fiom him> the utmoft that is to be hoped for^ is 
fuch a d^;ree of fimple obedience^ as will make him perform that kind of 
fervice for which he is defigned^ or which fuits his diipofition. 



SECTION IIL 
Of Paffadesi 

The paflade^ as we have already faid^ in the Chapter of artifitial paces^ is a 
llrait line^ on which a horfe paffes and repalles^ fix>m which it takes its name^ 
andattheendof which a change of hands or demivok is made. Thelengdiof 
the line» ou^t to be about five lengdis of the horfe^ and the demivolt fhould 
only be about one length wide^ fo that they are only half as wide as common 
demivolts ; for as this exercife was formed for combat^ when a horfeman had 
ftruck his antagonift with his fword^ the fooner he was able to turn his horfe 
afterwards^ the fooner he would be in a condition to return upon him and 
give him another blow. Thefe demivolts for combat are to be performed 
in three tunes^ and the laft ought to clofe the demivolt ; the horfe muft 
be coUeded and upon his haunches when he tums^ to keep his hind 1^ 
firm and fi:ee fix>m flipping* The rider is alfo more at his eafe^ and better in 
his feat* 

There are two kinds of paflades, thofe which are performed in the fliort 
gallop, both in the line of the paflTade and the demivolt, and thofe which 
are called furious, which are performed full fpeed from the middle of the 
lineof .thepaflade to the place where the flop is made to begin the demifv 
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▼oft. Thus, in the faridui paflkdc, after the detftiVolt is tnded, the fli^rt 
gallop is continued to the middle of the llraight line, as well to get fettled 
in the faddle, as to examine the motions of the antagonift, againft whoai 
the horfe is impelled at full fpced, and then coUcdted for the other hand. 

When the horfe is obedient in paffades along the wall, and can change 
his foot eafily, and without being difunited at the end of every demivolt, 
then the paffades muft be performed in the middle of the manege. As this 
exercifc is formed for coAbat, it muft be performed at liberty, that the 
combatant may go to meet his antagonift. 

FaiTades are alfo performed in the manege, in which the demivolts are 
as wide as the common ones, and then ic no longer is an exercife for war, 
but for the fchool, performed for plcafure, and to fupple a horfe that re- 
quires it. The line of the paflade is made longer, or (horter, according as 
the horfe pulls, or retains, that he may be kept obedient to the hand iind 
heel of the rider. 

Although this exercife is as beautiful as it is difficult to perform, we 
Ihall not here enter into further detail, becaufe the fame rules are followed 
in this as in the volts. If the horfe refufes to obey, it muft be from ill tem- 
per, or want of fupplenefs^ in ihis cafe recourfe muft be had to firft prin- 
ciples. 



SECTION IV. 

Of the Pirouette^ 

The pirouette is only a volt in the horfe's length, without change of place j 
the haunches remain on the centre and the fhoulders defcribe the circle. 
In this aftion^ the inner leg behind is not raifcd from the ground, but tuFM 
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vpoa the lame fpof, and fenres as a pivot, round which the other three Ieg8» 
and the whole body of the horfc, turn. The demi pirouette is a dcmivolt 
in one place^ and in the length of the horfe, it is a kind of change of hands, 
performed by turning a horfe from head to tail, with the haunches 
lemaining in the fame place : Paflades and pirouettes, as well as volts and 
dcmivolts, are the exercife of war, and ufcd to turn quickly, for fear of fur- 
prifc, to get the ftart of an antagonift, to avoid his attack, or to attack him 
with advantage. Few horfes are able to perform many pirouettes, fucceffive- 
ly, with the fame degree of fpirit, which is the beauty of this air, becaufc 
there are but few that have the requifite qualities. 

The horfe ought to be fupple in his Ihoulders, very firm and fure upon 
his haunches; horfes that have the chelt and ihoulders very thick, are not 
fit for this exercife. 

Before a horfe is put to gallop in the pirouette, he ought to make demi- 
pirouettes to both hands in the walk, fometimes in one place, and fometimea 
in another. As foon as he becomes obedient, he is to be coUcded in the walk, 
and whole pirouettes are to be demanded, in fuch a manner, that without put- 
ting the haunches out of place, the head and the Ihoulders, after a pirouette is 
clofed, may arrive at the place from whence they firft fet out ; by thefe means 
*he will very foon be able to perform them in the gallop. 

If the horfe, after he has been made fufficiently fupple and obedient, refiib 
in this air, it is proof that his haunches are not flrong enough to fupport the 
whole of his own fore^parts, and the weight of the lider upon his haunches; 
Jbut if he has the requifite qualities, he will, in time, make as many pirouettes, 
4IS the rider ihall think it prudent to require. 

To change hands in the pirouette, the head muft be quickly changed to 
4he other hand,^ and the horfe fupported with the outer leg, to prevent the 
«roiip fiom q\ttcdng the centre $ but the horfe mull not be fo much bent, in 
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thisair^asinthccommonvolts} bccaufcy ifthchcadwc^ muchin,tl» 
croup would be thrown out of the centre of the pirouette: Pirouettes are to be 
varied according to the difpofition of the horfe; fometimcs they aie made in 
the middle of change of hands, without interrupting the order of the Icflbn, 
whichgoesonasufuals but what fliews the obedience, and the juftncfs of the 
horfe, to moft advantage, is, when workuig upon the volts, to decreafe more 
andmore^ till the horfe arrives at the centre of the volt, and there performs^ 
fucceillvely, as many pirouettes, as his firength and wind, allow him* 



SECTION V-. 
Of Terre a Tcrre. 

' Aocordingto the deiinitbn of thcDukc ofNewcaftle, which is very jtill, 
the terre a teiw is a g^tlop in two timesj on two treads, much more (bot^ 
cenedi and colledled^ than the; ordinary gallop; the pofition o^the feet is^f^ 
ferent^ btoauib>»in iiiis air, the^ horfe raifes iiis two fore^feet together, aod 
puts them to thegnyund in the fame manner, wbilft the hind legs accom« 
pany them, with a motion altogether forming a gliding low cadence^ ii| 
which the time is marked by a play of the haunches, which move, as it 
were, with a fpring. To form a more clear idea of it, this air muft be con* 
fidered as a fucceflion of very low leaps, whilft the horfe always works 
clofe to the ground, and goes obliquely ; as the haunches, in this attitud<i 
^0 not go fo far under the belly, as in the common gallop, 4he adion be« 
9M(ies more. gliding, lower, and more marked. It is alfo to beobferved; 
that in the terre a terre, the horfe refts more upon the outer than upon the 
innerlegs, which are a little more advanced, and clear the way, but not fo 
much as in the gallop, and as the croup is under more fubjcdtion^ in ai^ 
W that is fo clofe^ and ia.whicb the haunches glide fo naucb, the horle it 
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\y*^4er b,e|brc tb^n bebindlf whicb puti fhe outer ihoulder a little more backi 
w^ giver liberty to the other. From the fubjcdtion in which the borfe is 
held by tlys ^ir^ it caanot (ail of being violent^ and few horfes are able to 
ptsr^irn it with all the i egularity and precifioq that are nece0ary ; a horfe 
S9ull be very n^rvau^ aiid well fuppled to perfQrm it ; thofe that have lefs 
ftreng;cb and pra^ftice than lightpels »nd courage^ ^re afraid of fuch niee 
11^* . Horfcmen confidcr this air, which is (low very rarely, ufed, as a 
kind of touchftone, by which tbey prove the ikUl of the . rider, and the 
addrefcof the horfe. We mull avoid the error which fomc fall into, of 
confounding this air with the pace of thofe horfes that work low, and 
trail an indifferent gallop near the ground, without any gliding motion, 
which dofes and determines the haunches to form a united quick cadence. 
For want of knovying the proper definition of every air of the manege, a 
perfon is often unable to judge of the capacity of a horfe, and confequently 
how so put him to that air which b^fti^MS \ki% difpofition* Tbis error «f 
. confounding the airs, which forrtis jthc pmament of ch? manegp, is tht caufe 
of attributing to certain riders, whofc grpatcft merit confifts in routine, a 
degree of knowledge, which confifts oply in their own UUfounded felf fuf« 
ficiency, and the blind admiration of thofe, who befpatter praife, without any 
knowledge of the art of riding. As the perfeftion of the terre a terrc is to 
ieep the outer haunch clpfed, the fquare of the volts, performed in this 
air, mull be much more pcrfedt than in thofe of the common gallop in two 
treads ; but care muft be taken at t|ie corners, Aot to let the inner hind leg 
go before, the flioulders, for then the haunches would be widened, the horfe 
awry, and he might give a jerk, by forcing the rider's hand^ to extricate 
h^pfelf from this falfe poHiion ; Care muft be taken not to hoM the hand 
too high, becaufe the horfe could not ^o low and Riding, nor moVc 
equally faft. 

The^&ults pipft commonly committed, by hor{b$, in the tent a terre, are 
to back, to rife too high before, or to drag their haunthes; when either 6f 
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thofc faults is committed by a horfe, be muft be prcffcd forward with the 
four, to corrcft him, td teach him to be more collcacd, and to quicken hts 
cadence. As, in this excrcife, the parts of the body are fucccffively worked, 
care muft be taken, to feel in what degree he prefervcs hUftrengfhand 
fpirits, to fioifh the Icffon before fatigue gives him occafion to refill: 
The rules to drcfs a horfc to thetcrrc a tcrrc, are derived from a knowledge 
of his natural, temper, and the difpofition he Ihews for the air, which may 
be cafily found out, after he has been well and regularly fuppled, if in trying 
to make him perform it, and putting him together, he acquires the ftroke 
of the haunches, which was before mentioned ; though he may have a dif- 
pofition for it, his ftrength muft be ceconomifed, particularly in the beginning, 
by not demanding from him above four demivolts, which he will eafily 
perform, if he is prepared by the principles which ought to lead him to 
his excrcife. In proportion a» his ftrength and breath make him more, 
fupple, and more difpofed to it, oblige him to perform four demivolts,. 
thatis two to each hand, and after this, indulge him by a gentle, flow and 
marked gallop, which will prepare him for the complete fquare, in the m,d. 
die of the maoeife ; let him form two or three volts in his air, and difmount. 

CHAPTER XVllK 

OJ the High Mrs. 

Wehav^^before, that aU leaps which are higher from theground than the 
^^-tt-e. and piadifed in the fchools. are called high airs, and that they 
^J^^num4, viz. the pefad^ the mezair, the curvet, th. cxpupade, 
the balotadc, the capride, and the ftcp and leap. 

Befo« wc entcr,mdctaa, uponihe rule.f«ited«> «ch f *^* >! ^ 
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purpofe ; what qualities he ought to poiTeTs, to refill the violence of the 
leaps; and the kind of horfe^ that has not the neceflary dlfpofitlon^ and quali- 
fications. 

A horfe muft have a natural inclination for fome particular air^ and of hirA^ 
felf take to it, to form a good leapcr ; otherwife time will only be loft, and dfc 
horfe difplrited and ruined, inftead of becoming a leaper. It is a very com* 
mon error to fuppofe that great ftrength is abfolutely neceflary for a leapei^, 
that excefs of vigour fome horfes have, makes them ftifFand awkward, which 
caufes them to exhauft themfelves, by leaps and jerks, extremely inconvenient 
to the rider, becaufe they arc difunited, and generally attended with violent 
efibrts fuggefted by malice. Horfes of this kind ought to be confined in the 
pillars, when a continual routine of leaps fufiiciently punifhes their ill temper. 

A horfe that is endowed with a moderate d^ee of ftrength, with great cou- 
rage and lightnels, is incomparably better ; what he does perform, he does with 
good temper, and he holds out longer in the exercife ; whereas the ill-tempered 
horfe is worn out before he is drefled, by the violence of the remedies applied 
to conquer his rebellious difpofition. 

Some horfes that have weak haunches, neverthelefs form good leapers, bc- 
caufe they like better to rife from the ground, than to bend their haunches. 

A horfe may be faid to have the proper powers, when he is nervous and* 
light, naturally diffaibutes his ftrength equally and gracefully, has a light and 
fettled appui^ and ftiong Smbs, is free in his fhoulders, fupple in his fetlocks^ 
has good feet, and a good temper ; thofe horfes have not a difpofition for the 
high airs, that 9Xt very tender, impatient, and paflionate ; diat are eafily heated 
and difturbed ; that clofe, ftamp, and refufe to rife. Some even fqueal from 
malice and cowardice; when called to adion, make diforderly leaps, which dif- 
cover vice, and the defire they have to throw their rider* Others again, commie 
imltt^fiiom. having tender and bad feet, the pain which they feel when they, 
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cxmc down J preventi tfadr making a frefh Icap^ which makes them ver)r dif^ 
agieeabic to tide ; thercfoDe vfac& a horfe has any of the above impepfediions^ 
he is unfit for a leaper. One thing more is to be examined^ M^hen a Jhorfe of 
prpper flrength is foundj to judge what kind of leap is fittefl for him^ to as not 
to force him to an air which neither fuits his natui;al temper nor difpofition. 

When the air is difcovered (before he is put to it) he muft be fuppled^ and* 
made obedient to the lellbns we have already explained* We fhall now go on 
to the detail of each particular air. 



SECTION I. 

OfPefades. 

The pef^de, as we have already defined it, is an air, in v«?hich the horfe 
raifes his fore-parts very high, and keeps his haunches firm upon the 
fame fpot, without advancing or backing. Property fpeaking, the pefade 
is not one of the high airs, becaufe the hind parts do not accompany tht' 
ford-parts, as they do tn all other airs ; but as this ^ir is a lelSbn, ufed to 
teach a horfe to raifc his fore-parts lightly, to bend his arms gracefully, 
and to fettle him upon his haunches, which prepares him to leap 
widi more freedom, it ia put at the head of the high airs, as the foundation 
aitdfirft rule. It is ufed, likewife, to correA the defed^s of chofe horfcs,. 
which in tih< ttm,w and curvets, raife the duft, by working too near 
the gtbund ; for the fame purpofi?, it is uiual, at the end of a line of curvets 
ftraight forward, to *iakc the horfe perform the laft very hig^ before^ and' 
upon one fpdt, which is merely a pefade itiade to give grace to the flop, 
but ftifl more to prcfcrve the fighcocfs of the fore-parts, The pelade muA 
rm be coofeundtd with thofe irregular motions thac horfes mdx wlmi» 
t^ty rear, although thcfc alfo raife the fore-parts very- higli nd topdimtf 
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kind feet fiifl:; the.difference is very grtzt^ for in the adioti of the pefade the 
horfe ought CO be in hand, and to bend his haunches and his hocks beneath 
his body^ which prevents him from raifing his fore-parts higher than the]^ 
ought to be ; but in the adlion which a horfe makes when he rears, he ftif. 
fens his hocks, is out of hand^ and in danger of falling back. Before 4 
horfe is pur co pcfades^ he mufl: be fupplc in the (boulders, obedient to the 
hand and heel, and confirmed in the piaffe; when he has obtained this 
degree of obedience, animate him wich the chambriere in the pillars, and 
touch him lightly with the fwitch upon the fore-legs, at the time he preiTe^ 
into the cords, and advances his haunches under his body ; if he rife ever 
(blittle> flop him and carefs him, as he grows obedient^ touch him more 
forcibly, that he may rife higher. In all the high airs, the horfe ought to 
bend his arms fo much, that his feet may be turned up almoft clofe to his 
elbows (which gives much grace) and therefore, when a horfe is guilty of 
croOing his feet, and ftretching out his fore-legs, which is called playing upon 
the fpinet^ he muft be correfted with the fwitch or whip, applied fmartly 
over the legs and fetlocks. Another fault is that of rifing without the 
ikls, the puniihment for which is. to make the horfe kick ;. and thus one fault 
will be correded by its oppofite. To prevent himfirom continuing thia 
diforder, begin every courfe with, the piafFc. This variation in the leflbn, 
will make the horfe attentive to follow the will of the rider. When he is 
readily obedient, in the pillars, to the air of pefades, walk him at liberty, and 
then demand two or three pefades, on one fpot, without traverfing; after the 
kft, w»lk him forward a few paces more; if^in coming down witlvhis fore* 
feetyJiebcaraorpulls^ rein him back, then raife him on the pefade, and 
earefs him if. he obeys; on the contrary, if he retains or backs,. inftead of 
wGng before^ drive hin^fofward, and as foon as he obeys the legs properly^ 
make a half Hop, and immediately after a pefade : be content with a little 
Ht « time. Since the beft horfcs always {hew fome figns of palfioa when 
put tp the htg)iairs» they muft not be required to perform a» many time»- 
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of the air in fucceflion as they are capable ofj becaufe it might deftroy the 
appui, and render them inattentive to the aids^ in turning eafily and readily ; 
they might alfo ufe the air to defend thenifdves> by rifing when they arc 
not required ; they ought therefore to be fpared very much, and great care 
ihould be taken, that they do not fall into any of thefe vices^ which might 
nuke them reilive. 



SECTION II. 

Of the Mezair. 

The mezair, as fome very properly define it, is merely a half curvet, in 
which the motion is lefs detached from the ground, lower and more advanced 
than the true curvet, but more nufed and marked than the terre a terre# It 
may be eafily difcovered, in the pillars, whether a horfe has a greater bias to 
the mezair, than any other leap. If he is naturally inclined to it, when he is 
tired, he will, of his own accord, fall into a cadence that is higher than the terre 
a terre, and more gliding than the curvet ; and when, by repeated leilbns, his 
difpofition is difcovered, he muft be confirmed in this air, by ufing the lame 
rules 9& in the ^jefade ; that is, every courfe is to begin with the piaflfc, which is 
to be followed by the mezair, and fo alternately, ufing the fwitch before, and 
the chambriere behind. When it is judged proper to prac9icc this leflbn at li- 
berty, walk him in one tread, then put him together to go in the air, cither 
in the change of hands or in demivolts, but always on two treads, for it is 
not ufual to go in one tread in the mezair and terre a terre. The mofi: ufe* 
ful, and the nK)ft graceful aids, .that can be given, to nnake a horfe go in the 
mezair, are to touch him lightly and nicely oipon the outer fhoulder with the 
fwitch,- and to help him with the calves of the It^. When the croup does 
4M>t accompany the fore -parts, properly^ the. fwitch muft be turned back, ua« 
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der the arm, to touch him with it upon the croups which will make him work 
his haunches more brifkly. 

If a horfe commits any of the faults that are common to almofl: all that are 
drefled to the airs, which they perform off the ground, fuch as either to re- 
tain their ftrength, to throw themfelves upon the hand, or to work of their 
own accord, without waiting for the aids^ the remedies before mentioned muft 
be applied, and employed with judgement, prudence, and patience, which are 
all three neceflary for a horfeman. The proportion of the ground, in this au", 
is to be the fame as in the terrea tcrre j that is, he muft be kept in the exa<ft 
ipace of volts and demivolts ; for as thcfe two airs have great affinity, and form 
aclofeand gliding cxercife, the pofture of the horfe ought to be the fame in 
both. 



SECTION IIL 

Of the Curvet. 

The curvet is a leap, higher before, more marked and more fupported 
«than the mezair ; the haunches ought to beat the time, and to accompany 
the fore-parts in an equal gliding low cadence, at the inftant that the fore- 
feet touch the ground ; therefore the difference between the mezair and 
curvet is this, in the former the horfe is lefs detached from the ground, ad- 
vances and quickens his cadence more than in the curvet, in which he is 
more raifed, more balanced before, and beats his haunches more in fob. 
jeAion, as they fupport the fore-parts longer in the air. It is to be obfcry- 
ed, that in the gallop, the terre a terre, and the pirouette, the 'horfe carries 
hislcgs, one advanced before the other, both before and behind; but in 
the mezair, curvets, and all the other high airs, they ought to be even, 
and not advanced one before the other j which would be a great defcd, 
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called dragging the haunches. Befides the natdral dirpofidoQ>, which ahorfe 
ought to have, for the cxercife^ to go well in curved^ greiat art is AeceflTar^p 
to drefi and confirm him in this air^ which, of all that are called high airs^ 
is the moft fafliionablcj and the molt in ufe ; for it is a pleafant leap in a 
manege. Without being roughs it proves the goodnefs of the haunches of a 
horfe^ and fhews the rider in a fine attitude. 

. This air was formerly very much in ufe, amongft ofiicers of cavalry^ wha 
piqued themfelvcs on having dreffed horfes. At the head of their troop^ 
or on a day of parade, they were feen, from time to time, to make two or 
three curvets ; which ierved to animate the horfe, when he abated the no* 
blenefs of his pace, to keep him in obedience, and to give him. afterwards 
a pace more raifed, warlike, and light. 

A horfe muft not be put to curvets, before he is obedient in the terre a 
tcrre, and mezair ; for a good terre a terre, and a true mczair, are more 
than half the way that leads to curvets. Horfes unfit for curvets, are thofe 
which areflnggilh and heavy; alfo thofe that are impatient, unquiet, full of 
fire and heat, bccaufe all the. high airs augment the natural fire of a horfe^ 
and, by fo doing, deftroy his memory and obedience ; therefore a horfe de- 
fined for curvets, muft be nervous, light, vigorous, docile, and obedient. 
When a horfe has all thefe qualities united, and it is perceived, in the pillars, 
that curvets are his favourite air,, teach him to raife his fore-parts well in 
pefades, then animate the croup with the cbambriere, to make him beat 
with his haunches, and lower the fore-parts, that he may learn the true ca-> 
4ence, and the true pofture of the air.. When he is in fome degree regulated, 
to curvets, and cai> make four or five, fucceflively, without dilbrder,. accor- 
ding to rule, let him be put to make fome at liberty, in the middle of the: 
manege, and not along the wall; for thofe that are accuftomed to rife- 
hj the fide of the wall, only work by rote, and are difordered when 
&e fame thing is req^i^ed in another place. It is not proper to de^- 
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•mand many at a time in the beginning ; but, in m-aking the Ijorfc p&flage, 
and.piaffe, upon a flraight line, when ii is perceived that he is well toge- 
thcr, and in a good appui, demand two or three curvets, well raifed and 
marked J then continue a few more paces of the paffage, and conclude with 
a few times of the piaffe ; for if he ended with a curvet, he would learn to 
ufe the air to defend himfelf. 

To give the aids well in curvets, the hand muft be ready and adive to 
laife the fore-parts ; the legs of the rider ought to follow the time of the cur- 
vets, without feeking it, for a horfe naturally choofes his time and proper 
cadence when he begins to be adjufted. Above all, the rider mud not ftiffen 
his houghs, bccaufe if the horfe be prefled too brilkly, he will hurry too 
much; on the contrary, the legs from the knee to the ftirrup, ought to be loofe 
with the toe down a little, to flacken the nerves. The motion of the horfe 
alone, when the rider prefer\'es his equilibrein a ftraight and eafy pofture, will 
make the calves of the legs aid the horfe, without putting them to his fides ; 
but if he retains, they muft be applied more ftrongly, and then relaxed again. 
Curvets muft be adapted to the nature of the horfe ; he that has too much 
appui, ought to make them fhorter, and more balanced on the haunches ; and 
the horfe that retains, ought to advance them more ; otherwife the former 
will become heavy and force the hand, and the latter will grow reftive. To 
remedy thefe defedls, let them be often put to the ftioulder in, this leflbn will 
preferve that liberty, which they ought to have, to obey readily in this air. 

When a horfe performs curvets freely, and without travcrfing upon the 
ftraight line, walk him upon the fides of the fquare, as direfted for the 
volts in the gallop ; prepare him to go in volts in this air ; and when it is 
peiceived that he is ftraight in the walk, and balanced between the legs, 
on the four fides of the fquare, let him, from time to time, make curvets, 
but not at the corners of the fquare 5 there he muft not be raifed, but his 
ftoulders- muft be turned freely* upon the other line, without difordering the 
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croup; for if he were to be raifcd as he is turning, it would harafs.hin^ 
and he would back. When he can perform this Icffon well upon the four 
linesf and is far enough advanced^ and fufficiently in wind, to complete the 
fquarc in curvets, then he may begin to learn to make them with the 
haunches in ; to this end, paflage him croup to the wall, and in this attitude 
get from him one or two curvets in two treads j they arc not made by 
aiding him when he is in the air, but at the inftant be comes down with 
his fore-feet to the ground, aid him with the outer leg, to get from hitn 
one time, of the paflage j and then aid him with the calves of the legs, and 
raife him with the hand for a curvet i and fo on, firflone ftepof the paflagej^ 
and then a curvet; when he can go well croup to the wall, put him upon- 
the fquare in the middle of the place of exercife, keep him in two treads, 
and accuftom him to rife in thisair in this poflure, but proportion the 
Icflbn to his obedience and difpofition. The haunches muft not be kept 
in fo much, in curvets upon the volts, as in the lerre a tcrre, or mezair; for. 
if the croup were kept too much in fubjeftion, the horfe could not work 
the haunches with fuffjcient liberty, and therefore he muft be kept but little 
more than half haunches in ; nor muft the horfe be bent fo much in curvets 
upon the volts, as in the gallop, or the terreaterre; he muft only look 
with one eye into the volt ; and when he makes them ftraight forward* 
Dpon one tread, he muft not be bent at all, but be ftraight from head ta 
fhoulder and haunch ; befides curvets upon the volts^i they are made in twa 
other ways, the crofs, and the faraband. 

To accuftom the horfe to make the crofs in curvets, paflage him upon a: 
ftraight line of one tread, about four times his own length, and rein back to 
the middle of the fame line ; from thence carry him to the right two lengths, 
then to the left two lengths beyond the middle of the line, and return to the 
right to the middle of the line; there flop andcarefs him* When he caa 
walk upon thefe lines forward, backward, and fideways, to the right and lcft„ 
ivithout traverfii^ let him nvdte one curvet at the beginning, one at the 
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fniddle, and one at the end of every line ; and if, after fcveral leflbns, he docs 
not refill, then he may be put to perform the whole crofs. In curvets^ 
M^hen the rider raifcs the horfc in going back, his body muft not be thrown 
back, but it muft be kept ftraight, or even a little forward, though not per* 
ceptibly, to give the croup more liberty. 

The hand is to be drawn back, to make him rein back one ftep, when he 
comes down with his fore-feet to the ground, and not when he is in the air. 
Immediately after this, he ftiouldbe raifcd in a curvet, and Co on alternately. 

In the iaraband in curvets, make two curvets forward, two back- 
ward, two to the right, and two to the left ; and fo on fucceffively, , forward, 
fideways, and backwards ; it fignifics nothing what proportion of ground 
is taken in this air ; the horfe may make as many as his dilpofition and ftrength 
will, permit him to perform ; but the rider ought to be perfcftly mafter of his 
aids, and the horfe to be well.adjufted, and very nervous, to perform the cro(s 
and faraband, in curvets, with that grace and freedom which is requifitc j for 
vhich reafon, this manege is feldom pradifed,. in modern days. 



SECTION 1\^ 

Of Balotades andC Croupadesi 

The balotade, and the croupade, are two airs, which differ from each other 
only in the fituation of the hind legs* 

In the croupade, when the horfe is off* the ground with all four legs, he 
draws up his hind legs under his belly, and does not lliew his heels. In the 
balotade, when he is off the ground with his fore-parts raifed high, he fhews hiS- 
hcels,,asif hc.would kick,, without abfolutely kicking out, as in the capriolesp. 
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We have already faid, that art is not fufficient, to give a horfe, deftined for 
thefc airs, the proper pofture of the legs in leaps ; nature joined to ^rt, and a 
natural difpofition for the air, muft prefcribe the rules which are to be follow-^ 
cd, to adjuft them, and to make them perform the feveral exercifes with good 
grace. 

It is in the pillars that the air is to be difcoyered, and thofe that think to drcfi 
a horfe to the leaps at liberty, before he has been fuppled by rule in the piafle, 
and without having ftudied his air in the pillars, deceive themfelves ; for every, 
leaping horfe, befides a natural difpofition to rife from the ground, ought to 
be well acquainted with the hand and heel, that he may be able to leap 
lightly and in hand, when the rider requires it, and not by whim and routine. 

When a horfe, readily, and without heat, makes a few croupades, or balotades, 
in the pillars, at the rider's pleafure, then thefe airs may be demanded at liberty; 
following the fame order as in the foregoing airs, but particularly that of the 
curvets. It is only to be obferved, that the higher the horfe rifes off the 
ground, the more force he employs to perform the air ; and that the art lies in 
preferving his courage and lightnefs, by demanding only a few leaps, but 
c(pecially in the beginning. As foon as he has given fome few times of this air^ 
carefs and difmount. 

When he finifties a whole line of croupades or balotades at liberty readily^ 
prepare him to rife in this air upon the four lines of the volts, pafTaging him on 
them, and getting a time or two of the air from him at different intervals ; if he 
is found difpofed to obedience, take advantage of his readinefs, and let him per- 
form the air upon each of the four lines, but not at the comers ; there he muft 
jiot rife as he turns. 

It is alfo to be obferved i n droupadcs, balotades, and caprioles, that the 
horfe is never to go gn two treads, but only half haunch in. As hia croup 
ivould be held in toq great fubjedlon^ it would not be able to accompany * 
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tbeadlon ofhis fiiouldcrs ; care niuft alfo be taken chat the croup do not 
efcape^ at the four corners^ when the fore-parts turn upon the new line ; it 
muft be fixed and fupported by the outer leg. 

The aids for the high airs, arc the fwitch before, to be ufed to touch 
the outer (houlder lightly, fucceffively, and not violently with heavy blows, 
as foaie riders praAife, who maul the Ihoulders. To aid gracefully, the 
arm muft be bent, and the elbow raifed to the height of the Ihoulder. The 
fwitch is alfo ufed under hand, crofled over the croup, to animate the 
haunches, as we have already defcribed. Pinching delicately with the fpur, 
k alfo of great ufc in the high airs, when a horfe does not rife high enough 
from the ground i becaufe this aid, which cannot fail of efFed, makes the 
borfe rife more than advance. 

Although the horfe is not to go in two treads, when he rifcs in the high 
airs, yet he muft be kept in this pofture when he paflages or gallops ; becaufe 
in this a£tion his haunches are clofer, lower, and more in fubjefkion, which 
makes him lighter before, and prepares him to rife* The faults of thofe who 
feem to drefs their horfes only to make great efforts, which wafte their 
firength, is alfo to be avoided ; this is not the object fought after in a well 
regulated fchool. On the contrary, he ought to be kept fupple, obedient, 
and regular, according to the true principles of the art; otherwife the 
fchool will be in confufion, and the equality of the meafure, which ought to 
be obferved in every high air, will be interrupted. And this is a degree 
tof perfedion which muft! not be neglefted. 



SECTION Vi 

Of Caprioles, 

The capriole is, ss we have before defined it, tlie Bighefi and moft perfe($ 
^ all the leapr. When a horfe is in the air, equally high before and behind^ 
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h$ ought ta kick out briikty ; at the inftant of doing it the htad legs arc 
clofe to each ocher^ and he throws them out as tar as he poOlbly can cx^ 
tend them. 

In this aftion, the feet rife to the height of the croup, and the hocka 
often crack, by the violent and fudden cxtention of the limbs; the name 
capriole is Italian,' which the Neapolitan mafters have given to this air, on 
account of the refemblance it bears to the leap of the goat, which in 
Italian is called caprio. 

A horfe defigned for caprioles, ought to be nervous, light, and have a^ 
goodappui, an excellent mouth, large legs, and hocks, perfeftly good 
feet, fit to fupport this air; for if nature does not make him light, and 
give him a difpofition for it, it is in vain to work, he will never 
make a good leaping horfe. To make a pcrfeft capriole, the horfe ought to 
rife before and behind equally; fo that when he leaps, his croup and withers 
ought to be on a level ; the head is to be ftraight and fixed, the arms equal- 
ly bent, and in each leap he ought not to advance above one foot. Some 
horfes, in their capriole, comedown with their four feet on the fame fpot^ 
xifc again in like manner, and continue fo to do, as long as their ftrength, 
admits ; but this is very rare, and does not hold long; fuch are faid to 
leap in one time, or defer me aferme* 

In drefling a horfe to caprioles, when he is. found to poflefs the qualities 
and difpofition which we have explained, after he has been made fupple by 
the Ihoulder in, and knows the hand and heel, in the paflage and gallop, he 
mufl: be taught to rife in pefades in the pillars j thefe mull be made flow 
in the beginning, and very high before, that he may have time to raife his 
fore-parts, and to rife without heat. When he can rife eafily, and high before* 
and bend his arms, he mull be taught to kick with the chambriere^ and.the 
time to apply it is, when the fore-parts are raifed high, and about to come 
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down, /or if it were given at the time he is riling, he would only make jerks, 
and ftifFenhis hocks. When he knows how to kick out vigoroufly, whilft his 
fore-ports are in the air, which forms the capriole, the number of pefades muft 
be diminiflied, and that of caprioles encreafed ; and as foon as he appears 
to grow tired, leave off; for when his fpirits are exhaufted, his ftrength will 
be difunited, and the leaps will only be jerks and defences. When he is 
obedient to this exercife in the pillars, paflage him at liberty, andgetfome 
times of the air from him in a ftraight line, by aiding with the fwitch, upon 
the ftioulder, when the fore-parts are defcending, but not when they are rifing 
up ; when the goad is ufed, the fame thing is to be obferved ; that is, to apply 
it upon the middle of the croup, at the inftant the horfe is coming down. 
In regard to the rider's legs, they ought not to be ftretched ftifF, but eafy and 
near the horfe. When the horfe retauis, the calves of the legs muft be ufed, 
and fooietimes even pinching with the fpurs, when he reuins very muchi 
the former gives the croup great liberty at the higheft point of the leap. 

The rider ought alfo to hold the horfe in hand, for an inftant, at the height 
of the leap,* as if he were fufpended; and this is called fupporting. 

Caprioles upon the volts, that is to fay, upon the fijuare which we have 
propofed for the rule in the other airs, are the moft beautiful and difficult of 
all the airs, from the great addrefs required to obferve the proportion of the 
ground, and to keep the horfe in an equal cadence, fo that neither the fore 
gain upon the hind parts, nor, which is moft common, the hind upon the fore- 
parts. As the motion, in the capriole, is more extended, and more diftant, than 
in any other air, the fpace of ground muft be larger, to give more vigour and 
lightnefs to t^ leaps. The horfe muft be kept only half haunch in, which 
renders this exercife more exidl and perfeA, and the feat of the horfeman 
firmer, and more graceful. Hi muft nqt follow every motion with his body, 
but balance it, in fuch a manner, that he may feem to move rather to embellilh 
his feat, tlian to aid the horfe. . 
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Of the Step and Leap^ arid the Gaillard Gallop: 

When leaping horfcs begin to wear out, they take, of thcmfelves (as It were 
for eafc) an air called the ftep and leap, which confifts of three times; the 
firftisatimcofdie fliortened gallop, the fecond a curvet, and the third a 
capriole. Horfes that have more lightnefs than ftrength, may bcdrefledto 
this air, to give them more time to colled their ftrength, by preparing them* 
felves, with the two firft motions, to rife better in the capriole. 

Some horfes interrupt then- gallop, by making leaps from brMoiefi, cither 
becaufe they are ftrong in their loins, have been long in the ftable, or becaufe 
their rider holds them in too much. This is called the gaillard gallop, but this 
cxercifc ought not to be reckoned an air, as it arifes merely from a whim 
and caprice of the horfe, which fhews his natural difpofition for leaping, when 
it proceeds from brifknefs, and not from remaining too long in the ftable# 
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THE WAR HORSE. 

The acts of war and riding owe to each reciprocally many and great 
advantages. The firft inculcates the neceffity of commanding the powers 
ofahorfewith certainty^ and has given rife to eftablilhed principles for 
attaining that objcft : Academies have been eftablifhed, under the 
patronage of the mod illuftrious princes* Thefe principles, regularly 
pracftifed, have contributed greatly to the regularity of military move- 
ments ; and it will appear^ that every air of the manege is pradifed la the 
evolutions of cavalry. 

The paflage^ for example, gives a noble animated air to a horfe^ at the 
head of a fquadronw 

In teaching a borfe to go to one fide, you prepare him to g^in ground^ 
to either hand^ and incline as occalion may require* 

. By the means of volts you gain the croup of the encmy^ and rcturm 
inftantly upon him» 

Pirouettes, and dcmi-pirouettes, give facility in turning quickly, in fingle 
combat. And if the high airs fhould not have an advantage of that nature^ 
they give the horfe lightnefs and agility in leaping hedges and ditches^ 
with cafe to himfelf and pleafure to the rider. 

It is certain, that the fuccefs of almofl all military aftions depends, upon 
the uniformity and regularity of the movements of the fquadron, which 
can only arife from good inftru^ons; on the contrary, that diforderand 
want of unity, fo often remarked in cavalry^ arifes from ill drefled and ill 
managed horfes* 

This affinity, gave rife to a degree of emulation amongft the nobility, 
to acquire proficiency in the art of riding; that they might have the honour, 
and fatisfaftion, of fcrving their king and country, with more eifed. Front 
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thcfe glorious motives, ^hc ancient equerries "have been induced to publifh 
rules to drcfs horfcs properly for war; and, in -following their footftcps, 
we fliall endeavour to elucidate the moft approved praftice. There arc 
two points, to be obferved; in a horfe deftined for war ; his qualities, and 
the rules which fliould be followed in dreffing him. 

A war horfe fliould be of middling ftature, from fourteen handF, to 
fourteen and a half, and this is the height required as ftandard, in all the 
corps of French cavalry. He muft have a good mouth, carry his head 
fleady, and be light in hand > thofc who require a full appui, deceive 
themfelves, for fatigue will make him heavy in hand. He fhould have a 
good temper, courage, bottom, and good a(ftion j pliant and fupple, be 
attentive to theflighteft aid of the fpurs, and well down upon his haunches, 
that he may go off at the inftant, and ftop firmly and cafily ; he muft have 
no latent vice, for fome horfes will perform very well, when in conftant 
cxercife, but after- laying by, or being rode by a bad horfeman, they will 
become vicious: fuch horfes require much attention, and they are only 
fit for the riding houfe; as it would be too much, to have the horfe to cor-* 
re(5t, and an enemy to combat, at the fame time. 

Biting, and fighting with other horfes, are the mqH dangerous faults a 
war horfe can have; for in a combat, when the horfe isanimated, it is not 
cafy to controul him. 

When all thcfe qualities, we have defcribed, are found in a horfe, it will 
be an eafy matted for a horfeman to drefs him to the manege of war, by 
following the rules we have laid down, to produce fupplenefs and obedi-i 
ence, that he may obey the hand and heel readily. This will be moft 
affuredly effeded, if after fappling the horfe well by the trot, he is con- 
firmed in the leflbnofthe (houlder in, and the croup to the wall ; if he 
is taught to turn quickly, and ^ith facility^ upon war volts; that is tofay^ 
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ypon a circle half haunch in ; if be is ready at going off upon the ftraight 
lineofpaifadeSf light and eafy, in colUding hinifclf^ at both ends of the 
line, to form dcmivolts to either hand ; if he is. ready and quick in exe- 
cuting pirouetics, and demi-pirouettes. Thefe are the eflential requilites to 
render a war horfe fupple and obedient to the aids ; but another eflential 
point muft not be omitted, which is to familiarife him to the noifc of arms, 
the report and fmoke of gun-powder, the founds of drums, trumpets, and 
warlike inftruments; the fight of flags^ colours, and fuch objects as may he 
expefted in the field of battle. There arc many bold horfes that tremble at 
the firft fight of fuch objefts ; and though they have good mouths, and poffcfs 
fcnfibility, they lofe all recolledion of the intention of the aids, as well as 
chaftifements, and abandon themfelves to the ftrongcft; caprices, to fly the 
objedl of their apprehcnfion; fuch horfes muft however be kept in con- 
ftant cxcrcife, for reft would renew their alarms ; and this proves that the 
moft fubtle art cannot totally overcome natural defeds* 

Mons.de la Broue fays, that the fliorteft and moft fimple way to ac- 
cuftom a horfe to fire arms, and other military noife, is to fire a piftol, or 
beat a drum, in the ftable, every night and morning, at the time of giving 
the horfe his oats ; and, in a little time, this will make him as fond of the 
noife, as he was before of the crib. 

Some horfes are fo very much alarmed, that they will ftart, prick up 
their ears, roll and turn up the white of their eyes, tremble and fweat with 
fear, keep their hay clenched in their teeth, without moving their jaws, 
and laftly, throw themfelves upon the manger or over the bars ; yet by 
patience and good treatment they may be reformed. 

Another mode I have often feen, and praftifed, is to put the horfe into the 
pillars, where, in a fliort time, and without danger, he may be familiarifed 
to thofe founds and fights ; ftiew him a prfl:ol, and let him fmell to it, beat a 
<irum, or found a trumpet, at adiftance, and approach by degrees ^ when 
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accuftomcd to this, bum priming, with your back tumed towards the 
horfc, then go up to him, and let him fmell it, to accuftom him to die 
finell of powder ; this done, carefs him, and give him fbmething to eat, and a 
Httic water ; repeat this, till he is ufed to the fmell and fmokc; then load the 
pifto! with a fhudl charge, fire it with your back towards him, let him finell 
the piftol, and carels him. As he comes forward, put in a greater charge, 
and fire nearer to him, and laftly fire . it from his back. With the fame 
patience and perfeverance, accuftom him to drums, trumpets, colours, and 
the clatter and fight of arms. 

Horfes that are weak are generally timid^ and thofc whole fight is not 
very good, are difficult to teach. Though, in the end, fuch horfb may be 
broke, I would not recommend the ufe of them for vrar. 

It is not only in the narrow bounds of the manege that this is to be prac* 
tifed : the horfes muft alfo be frequendy exercifed, in the fame way, abroad, 
and on the road, where they meet various objeds, fuch as wind and 
water-mills, wooden bridges, and bridges made of boats. If the horfc be 
obedient to the hand and heel, and the rider know how to give his aids prou 
pcrly, patience will overcome thefe difficulties ; above all, on thefe occafions> 
care muft be taken, not to beat a young horfe, becaufe the fear of blows, mixed 
with the alarm arifing from the objed difliked, would totally deftroy his cou« 
lage, and entirely break his fpirit. • 

^ " In order to make horfes ftand fire, the (bond of drums, and all forti of different 
** fioifei, you muft uft them to it by degrees in the ftaUe at feeding time ; and inftead of 
** bcU&g frightened.at it,, they will foon come to like ic as a fignal for eating. 

'* With regard to fach horfes as are afraid of barning obje^s, begin by keeping thenoi 
'* ftill, at a certain diilance from feme lighted flraw : carefs the horfe ; and in proportioa 
<' as his fright diminiQies« approach gradually the burning ftraw rery gently, and incrcafe 
^ the fixe of it. By this means, he will rtrj quickly be brought to be fo familiar with it> 
** as to walk undaunted even through it. 

** As to horfes that are apt to lie down in the water, if animating them, and attacking 
'* them vigoroufly, ihould fail of the defired tffe€t, then break a ftraw bottle full of water 
^< upon their hcadsj let ths water ran into their carsj which is a Ibiog they apprehcndverjr 
if mucbi 
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THE HUNTER. 

Although hunting is reckoned only an amufement, the excrcife does not 
merit the lefs attention, fincc it is preferred by kings and princes, to all others. 

'* All trqop horfcs mud be taught to ftand qatet and ftill when they are (hot off from, 
** to ftop the momf nt you prefenr, and not to move after firing till they are required to da 
*' it ; this lefTon ought efpecially to be obferved in light troops : in (hort, the horie muft bt 
'' taught to be fo cool and undifturbed, as tofuffer the rider to a^ upon him with the fame 
*' freedom as if he was on foot. Patience, coolneff, and temper, are the only means requifite 
'^ for accompliihing this end. Begin by wallcing the horfe gently, then ftop and keep hioi 
'* from flirring for fome time, fo as to accuftom him by degrees not to have the lead idea of 
** moving without orders : if he does, then back him ; and whea you (lop him, and he is 
** quite (till, leave the reins quite ioofe. 

'* To ufe a horfe to fire«armS| firft put a piftol or a carabine in the manger with his feed; 
'* then ufe him to the found of the lock and the pan ; after which, when you are upon him, 
<' (how the piece to him, prefenting it forward5, fome times on one fide, fome times on the 
** other : when he is thus far reconciled, proceed to flaih i» the pan ; after which, put a 
*' fmall charge into the piece, and fo continue augmenting it by degrees to the quantity 
** which is commonly ufed : if he feems uneafy, walk him forward a few fteps (lowly ; and 
" then (lop, back, and carefs him. Horfes are often alfo difquieted and nnlleady at the 
^* clafh, and drawing, and returning of fwords; all which they muft be familiarized to by 
^' little and little, by frequency and gentlenefs- 

** It is very expedient for all cavalry in gcneraf, but particularlv for light cavalry, 
" that their horfes (hould be very ready and expert in leaping over ditches, hedges^ gates, 
*' &c. The leaps, of whatever fort they are, which the horfes are brought to in the 
<* beginning, ought to be very fmall ones; the riders mp(t keep their bodies back, raife 
*' their hands a little in order to help (he fore*parts of the horfe up, and be very attentive 
** to their equilibre. It is bell to begin at a low bar covered with furze, which pricking 
'^ the horfe's legs, if he d(.es nor raife himfelf fufficiently, prevents his contraftinga (lug- 
** gi(h and dangerous habit of touching as he goes over, which any thing yielding and not 
*' pricking would give him a cuftom of doin^. Let the ditches you fird bring horfes to, 
«< be narrow ; and in this, as in every thing elfe, let the increafe be made by degrees. 
'^ Accttdom them to come up to every thing which they are to leap over, and to dand 
'' coolly at it for fome time ; and then to raife themf: Ives gently up in order to form to 
^ themfelves an idea of the didance. When they leap well danding, then ufe them to 
<^ walk gently up to the leap, and to go over it without fird halting at it; and after that 
** practice is f4miliar to them, repeat the like in a gentle tror, and fo by degrees fader 
** and fader, till at length it is as familiar to the^n to leap fl/ingoii a full gallop as any 
" other way : all which is to be acquired with great facility by calm and foft means, with« 
** out any hurry. 

'* As horfes are naturally apt to be f tightened at the fight and fmell of dead horfes, it 
*' ia advifable to habituate them to walk over and leap over carcafes of dead horfes: and 
** as they are particularly terrified at this fight, the greater gentlenefs ought confequently 
* to be ufed, 

'' Horfes (hoald alfo be accudomed to fwim, which often may be neceffary upon fervice ; 
(• and if tho menaA< hocfes both are not ufed to it, both may be frequently liable to 
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This preference is mthout doubt founded upon the affinity between the 
chace and war ; in both there is an obje<5): to attain^ fatigue to be endured^ dangers 
to avoid, and ftratagems to pradtife ; it is not then furprifing that an exercifc 
which bears fuch a relation to the heroic fentiments infeparable from gres^ 
princes, Ihould fix the fafliion of their pleafures. 

This is not the place to examine all the different modes of hunting ; but 
the life of a beloved fovereign is fo precious to his fubjeds, that it becomes 
our particular province to employ every means in its prefervation. We have 
already laid, that the chace has its dangers in common with war; but the great- 
cfl port of thefe dangers arifes from ill chofen and ill drefTed horfes; for which 
leafon we have carefully endeavoured to find out the means of acquiring the 
knowledge of a good hunter, and the.readieft aaJ fureft mode of drefling 
himtothat exerciie. 

Many people think the method followed to drefs horfes in the fchooU 
is contrary to that which ought to be followed for hunters and troop 
horfes; This opinion, though badly founded, is the caufe of neglefting 
true principles i there is no guide left but the bad example of thofc who 
gave rife to this opinion, and pcrfcvere in the praftice. 

The feat acquired is only a kind of fticking without grace, the exe- 
cution is forced and without foundation. 

How can any one, who pofleffes but a fma ll degree of judgmen% pre-> 

«« pcriQi in the water. A very fmall portion of ftrcngth is fufficicnt to guide a horfc, any 
«« where indeed, but particularly in the water, where they mutt be per mitied to have their 
« heads, and be no ways conftrained in any (hape. . . , . r • • ti 

«« The onreafonable rage in Britain of cutting off all extremities from horles, is m all 
«« cafes a very pernicious cufbom. It is particularly fo in regard to a troop-horfe's tail. 
«< Itiialmoft incredible, how much they fufFer at the picket, for want of it : confkantly 
« fretting, and fweaiing, kicking about and laming one another, tormented, and flung off 
«' their meat, miferable, andhdplefs; while other horfes, with their tails on, braOt off 
« allfliei, are cool and at their eafe, and mend daily; wbilft the docked ones grow every 
" hour more aad more out of condition." -p / r » i i 

Xarl of tmbrm* 
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tend to fay^ that a rider^ capable of putting in praSice the principles of 
agoodfchoolj by which he is able to difcern the nature of his horfe and 
form his atr, does not poflefs the art of fuppling a horfe deiigncd for war> 
and of making him obedient ? or that he cannot extend a horfe defigned 
for the chace and give him wind ? fince thefe are the firfl: principles of the 
art of riding* 

It is very difficult to make choice of a good hunter^ for befides the 
exterior qualities of other horfes> he ought to have good bottom^ lightnefs^ 
and to be fure footed. Thefe qualities ought to be natural ^ for art at the 
moft can only make them more perfed. 

A hunter ought not to be thick fliouldered, nor very Ihort in his body ; 
becaufe fuch horfes are commonly fhort winded^ and do not poflefs the 
(peed requifite in a good hunter. He ought to be rather long in the body> 
to have his neck raifed> his fhoulders free and flat^ his legs large and 
nervous^ but not long jointed; he ought to be naturally fwift^ fenfible to 
tthe ipur^ and in a light appui. 

Monfieur de la Brouc fays, that horfes unfit for the chace, are thofe which . 
natural timidity prevents from going fafl for fear of running the hazards 
of the chace. Thofe which are diffident of their ftrength from fomc 
natural or accidental defers, thofe which are by nature heavy and fluggifb, 
and thofe which are blemilhed, thofe which like better to make leaps than 
to diftribute their ftrength, and laftly thofe which retain their powers from 
malice and cowardice. 

Though all thefe niay be adualljr drcfled for the chace, yet they cannot 

acquire the qualities of good hunters, which are to gallop light, fure, and 

long. Thefe qualities are only to be found where there is a natural lighmefi, 

(which is perfofled by the trot) free a<Sbion of the fliouklers, and a light appui 

^f the mouthy confkmed by the gallop, with fufficient wind and courage aug- 
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mented by exercife. The trot, which is the firft rule to fuppic all kinds of 
horfes, ought to be long and extended, rather than railed ; that the horfe may 
learn to throw out his arms and Ihoulders ; the bridon is excellent to give the 
horfe this firft fupplenefs ; with this inftrument, which we have before defcri- 
bed, a horfe may be eafily bent, without being conftrained too much ; he may 
be taught to turn readily and freely to both hands, without hurting his barrs 
or the place of the curb. He muft be trotted to both hands, without any 
regard to ground, but merely to vary the leffons ; turn firft to one hand, and 
then to the other upon the circle, and fometimes ftraight forwards on a line 
of length proportioned to his inclination, . either to retain or abandon himfelf . 

He muft be kept to the trot till he obeys the flighteft motion of the hand 
and legs, and has learned to turn with eafe, readily, and freely, to either hand. 
When he is arrived at this point, let a bitt, fuited to his mouth, be given him ; 
after which, let him be taught the leflbn of the fhoulder in, not only to fupple 
his fides and to form his mouth, but to pufti forward his in»vard 1^ behind, 
under his belly. Which is a quality indifpcnfably neceflary. for a hunter, that 
he may gallop united and gracefully. 

In putting him to the flioulder in, he muft be kept colleAed, but not in a 
pofturefo fliortened as if he was dreffed for the manege ; on the contrary, he 
muft be more extended, to give him eafe in throwing out his legs and Ihoul- 
ders, but he muft not be laid out fo much as to acquire the fault of bearing 
upon the hand ; for this, he muft be correded by ftops, half ftops, and reining 
back. After the trot pcrfedled by the fhoulder in, ftops, half.ftops, and 
reining back, he muft be galloped to augment the lightnefsof his flioulders, 
to fettle and determine the appui of the mouth, and confirm him in the 
huntii^ gallop. 

This fiieedom of the flioulders, one of the moft eflcntial properties of a 
hunter , is eafily acquired, if after he has been regulated by the trot,, the ri- 
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(kr knows how to extend his Ihoulders and to make him throw out his arms, 
without the motion of the high (hort gallop, or that near the ground; by 
the firft error, he would be taught what is called fwimming in his gallop, 
and could not be laid out ; by the fecond he would flumble at every little 
eminence or ftone he Ihould meet with, by moving !too near the ground. 

It muft be allowed, that nature fecms to have formed fome horfes on 
purppfc, and has given them this free extended motion of the ihoulders, 
which conftitutes ttt true merit of a hunter. The Englifti horfes, above 
all horfes of Europe, have this quality, and confcqucntly arc feen to per- 
form their courfc with incredibfc fwiftnefs. At their races held at New- 
market, the horfe that wins the prize muft run four englifli miles (about 
twofhort French leagues) in eight minutes, fometimcs in lefs. Their 
hunters often run a whole day without being unbridled, and are always 
clofe to their hounds in their fox chacc, and leap over all hedges and ditches, 
which are numerous in a country fo much cut and enclofed as England* 

I am perfuaded, if fuch horfes as thofe were to be fuppled by the rules 
of art, they would gallop with more eafe to themfelves, and more agreeably 
to their rider; nor would they be worn out fo foon in the legs as they ge* 
ncrally are; for in two or three years their legs tremble under them. 

The reafon of this weaknefs, which does not appear to be natural, is 
doubtlefs becaufc the fnafBe is always ufed, whereas it (liould only be fo 
in the beginning to fupple them. As this inftrument is not formed to fup* 
port the fore-parts, nor to give the horfe an appui, he is not helped in 
his gallop; and the weight of the rider, joined to that of his own flioulders, 
neck and head, fatigues the tendons and ligaments of the legs, by which 
they are foon ruined, and the defedl of ftumbling is produced. For this rea- 
fon, the ancient matters invented the bitt, to fupport the adionof the 
horfe in all his paces, but particularly in his gallop ; in which^ as he is morq 
laid out, he is ntiorc liable to take falfe pofitions. 

R r 
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, When a horfe, intended for a hunter, is firft galloped, he nfidtt not be 
galloped very much extended; becaufe, as be has not the habit of galloping 
light, he Will bear uponthre hand; neither muff his gallop befhorc; for 
t4iat would prevent his throwing out his limbs as he ought to do; but hs^ 
mud be galloped united ; without holding him in, or driving htm forward^ 
too much; and juft as if he galloped, of bis own accord, without a rider^ 
The gallop we fpeak of is acquired by a light band, accompanied by fre- 
quent defcents of the hand. The defcent of the hand, lihich is an exellent 
^d in every air,, feems to have been invented on purpofc for hunters, to- 
teach them to gallop without a bridle, and without obliging the rider tOt 
&pport theni' at all. 

' This Icffon of the gallop, muft be performed on a large circle, firft »> 
one hand, then to the other; the courfe muft not be long at firft, for thdt 
would harafs. and fatigue the horfe, inftead of ftrengthening his windand 
forming his gallop. The horfe muft. often be ftdpped from the gallop zndt 
"Walked, togivehim time to take breath; and as^ foon as he has done fo>. 
put him to the gallop again. This method of changing alternately from 
th^ gallap to the walk> without ftopping entirely,, gives the horfe in time 
as much wind as his ftrength and fpirit admit oL The rider muft be 
the judge of the length of the courfe of the gallop; when he perceives the 
horfe out of breath, he ought to put him to the walk; and he ought ta 
jhorten the duration of the w^k, when he finds the horfe able to continue 
longer in the gallop*. Another thing deferving attention is, that at the end 
of every gallop, the horfe pafs at once ta the walk^ without making a fingle 
ftep in the trot, between the two paces; becaufeit is very troublefomc ta 
the rider ^ and alfo, that be fet off from the walk to the gallop in one time;. 

When the horfe^ begins to get wind, andean take long courfes in the 
g^lopj without blav^Qg or fweating violendy, then he muft be |)ui; tathr 
more extended gallop, which is* caUed the huAtiog gltUog^ 
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In thif> liie poihii^e of the bead is not to bereftridtfd to the obfervancr 
ef the Fultf of keeping the face perpendicular, from - the fore-head to the 
ttofe^ as tn the manege; but the head is to be left a little more at liberty ^ 
that he may open his noftrils wider, to enable him to breathe more foeely;: 
butftill, he muft not be allowed to carry his nofc in th« wind; for be thac 
gallops with his head high and mifplaced, is more liable to fall, than tjbc 
horfe which looks at the ground on which be is about to put down his feet. 
There is a very excellent leflbn that I have feen- put in pradice by able 
mafters, to drefs hunters ;. it is^ to gallop in a large circle to the left, 
and to keep the horfe bent ta the right, united, with the right foot j this 
method of turning to the left, though the horfe gallops with the right foot^ 
teaches him not to become diiunited when it is neceflary to reverfe hit 
fhoulder^ that is to turn Ihort to the left, which would often happen if he 
were not formed to this motion, and occafion an irregularicyr that would 
greatly incommode the rider, and diforder his feat. The old mafters had 
a method which I greatly approve, that of galloping in a ferpentine line f 
indead of a whole circle^ they continually made fedlions of circles^ turning 
die {boulders every moment without changing the feet, and fo on« Thi% 
makes a horfe fure footed, and is eafriy pradifed wher^ be has been prOft 
pcrly prepared. 

A hunter mulb not be confined to the bounds of the manege only, he 
hiuft be exercifed in the open country, that he may be accuilomed to all 
kinds of objcds, and all kinds of grounds He ought to be taught alfo 
to Hand fire, and to leap over hedges and ditches; this is particularly necef<« 
fary, that he may not be ftopped by fuch obftacles^ 

&^n», dt ht Broue gives a leflbn for this purpofe, whichrl believe is both 
prafticable and good ; it is, to lay a burdle three or four feet broad, and ten 
tor twelve long, upon the ground, and make a horfe jump over it in the walk* 
the. ttot^ and the gallop,, and. tapuniib him with the fwitch upon the (houK 
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dcr, if he put his feet upon it. After this, the hurdle is to be raifed about 
a foot from the ground, and as he learns to leap over it freely, it is to be • 
raifed higher and higher, till it get to the proper height, and then it is to 
be ftuck full of branches of trees with their leaves on. This method, which 
he fays he has often praftifcd fafcly^ teaches a horfe to extend himfclf to 
leap over hedges and ditches ; but this leflbn ought not to be taught, till he j 

has learned to be obedient to both hands, to go off, and to ftop, and has 
bad his head placed, and his mouth made* ^ 

OF CARRIAGE HORSES. 

In former ages, magnificent equipages were only ufcd for the celebration 
of triumphs, without attention to their commodioufncfs j but modern 
luxury, with incredible progrefs, has given rife to the conftruftion of many ^. 
and various dcfcriptions of carriages, and the moft common of thofc of the ^j 
prefent day, infinitely furpafs thofc ancient cars. 

The moft eflential improvement, arifcs from the carriages being fufpended 
upon the axis by delicate fprings, which render the motion almoft imper- 
ceptible ; and the lightnefs of the workmanfhip confiderably diminiflies the 
labour of the horfes. 

WTien no improvement could be made in the conftrudlion of the carriage, r£\ 

more attention was paid to decoration, which has been fo fuccefsful that no- A 

thing is more capable of announcing rank and dignity than the magnificence ni 

of an equipage, if the horfes were better chofen and dreffed for harnefs. N^li- 7 

gence in this point, was pardonable in other times, becaufe the labour required ly 

to drag heavy ill Ihaped machines neceflarily precluded graceful adion. At fS 

prefent there is nodiing to prevent our producing that elegant fuperb ap^ ^ 
pearance feldom though fometimes feen. 

Germany took die lead on the continent of Europe, and the example was 
followed by feveral French noblemen. It is however much to be defu-ed 

If 
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that the cuftom fhould become general^ not only for appeaiance^ but to pre* 
vent thc^e accidents, which too often happen^ in putting to a carriage^ horfes 
that have neither been fufpled^ nor had their mouths made. 

Enough is in general fuppofed to be done to prevent danger, by hamefling 
new horfes, and putting them to the carriage, three or four times^ before they 
arc brought into ufe ; yet we have almoft daily examples, to convince us, this 
precipitate mode is extremely inadequate to preclude danger, or prevent the 
horfes from trotting ungracefully, irregularly, upon their fhoulden, with the 
head down, the croup high, or forcing the hand; faults the more remarkable, 
in proportion to the magnificence of the carriages. 

> Let us now defcribe the qualities neceflary for carriage horfes, and the 

means of dreffing them^ 

h'w A coach horfe ought to have his head well placed, his neck raifed, and 

to .trot flraight and united in the traces ; he fhould be from fifteen to 

fixteen bands higb^ well turned^ and high before^ even though his back 

V be rather low, which would be a defedt in a faddlc horfe j he fliould be 

C*- full bodied, yet his fhouldcrs ought not to be loaded, nor his breafl too 

f large, though thefe qualities would be proper in waggon horles, becaufe 

y^ they would pull better in the traces. 

.A Coach horfes Ihould have flat fupple fhoulders, to be able to trot freely 

*r mnd gracefully ; they fhould be neither long nor fhort, birt of a middling 

*"• length; for thofc which are very fhort, generally over-reach, and thofe 

which arc very long, prefs upon the bitt, for want of ftrength, in the rein?, 

to keep them up ; they ought to have clean well proportioned limbs, and a 

good deal of bone, but above all^ood feet. Great attention fhould be paid 

to the hocks, becaufe coach horfes arc more liable to have defers in them, 

k than lighter horfes ^ fetlocks that bend much, hinder coach horfes from 

aveining back, and holding back as they go down hill* 
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A well chofcn coach horfc, poDKIfing the qualities above mentioned, cer- 
tainly dcfcrves the pains neceflary to give him the firft principles of a 
drcflcd horfe, fupplenefs and obedience: with thefc perfeAions, be will 
trot with more grace, and laft longer. Firft then trot him in the longe, 
afterwards mount him, and put him taftiouldcr in f lobend bim^give hiti$ 
a fine pofture, and form his mouth : he ought alfo to be taught to pafs 
his legs, by the croup to the wall,^ that he may make his turnings with more 
cafe ; for every time a coach horfe turns, he dcfcribes on two tr^ads^ a cir* 
cular line with his haunches and (boulders, which is a kind of demivokj. 
and to perform this, be ought to know how to pafs his legs freely, both before 
and behind, otherwife he would ftrike them againft each other, firain his 
haunches, or turn awkwardly; he ought to be taught to piaflfe perfeffcly 
well in the pillars, after he has been fuppled in the trot ; for nothing gives 
a coach horfe a finer air, than the piafiPe in the pillars. The pillars make hiai 
ftand in awe of the whip, and obedient to the flighted nruKions of that aid* 

Another thing, which is however fcldom fcen, is that a coach horfe ought 
to be bent to the hand to which he is to go> the off horfe to the right, and 
the near horfe to the left^ this pofture makes him appear more graceful^ 
enables him to fee his road, keeps his croup upon the line of the 
(boulders, and makes him trot firm and united. Thofc which do not 
trot in this pofture, put their heads down towards 'the pole, which 
throws the croup out againft the traces, or elfe they ftrctch out their 
nofes and pull upon the hand ; which is the more dangerous, becaufe 
they have it in their power to force the coachman's hand, which is 
vulgarly called taking the bittin their teeth, by which thofc in the 
carriage, and people on foot, are alike expofed to the danger of their lives* 
It is very common to fee one horfe in a coach lower his nofe, and the other 
raife it, which is both difagreable and difcordanr, and could not happen 
if they had been properly broke. If any one (hould be furprifcd that I 
recommend the fame principles for coach horfes as for thofc af the manege. 
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1 only-dcfirc hcwill look at the equipage of thofc gentlemen who are at- 
tentive to their horfes, and he will inftantly perceive the difTereoce between 
horfes that are dreffed^ and thofe that are not. I do not fay that a coach 
horfe ihould be confirmed in obedience to the hand and hecl^ like a maneged 
horfe^ but only that he be unftiffened^ and have his mouth made^ be taught 
to piaflc, fear the whip, and obey its flightell motion ; nor do I recommend 
fhefe rules for all coach horfes, but only for fuch as from figure and price 
are worthy of this attention ; clumfy^ill made horfes, may be left to the care 
Qf the coachman. 
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